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Poetry. | 


For the Commonwealth. | 


S9NG OF NEW ENGLAND SPRING BIRDS. | 





When Robin, Swallow, Thrush, and Wren, 
From “‘’way down South ” had come again, 
I roamed through field and wood to see 

If birds, like men, could “Rebels” be; 
I wondered if their tiny throats 

Would circulate secession “notes ;” 

I think, may be, my thoughts they knew, 
So what they sang, I’ll sing to you. 


First, rising from a sedgy brook, 

The stump, bold Bob-o’Lincoln took ; 
“Well now, I guess I’m glad,” said he, 
“¥or my free speech a stump to see; 

They couldn’t hold me in the mesh 

Of that strange net they call “Secesh ;” 

To keep me down they needn’t think on,— 
Hurrah! for Bob-and-Abram-Lincoln!” 


The Robin Red-breast sang his song; 

‘‘Ah me! I’ve seen such fearful wrong! 

I thought at first the storm would clear up, 
But soon I had no heart to ‘ chirrup!’ 

The ‘ Sunny South’ is fine, I know, 

When Northern hills are white with snow; 
But oh, ’tis full of grief and pain! 

Cheer up! chirrup! I’m home again.” 


The Wren piped forth her tiny cry; 
“A little thing, I know am I;— | 
But emall, weak thiugs, like you and me, 


My sister Sparrow, love the free!” 

The Sparrow heard the lowly call, 

And said, ‘“‘who heeds the sparrows’ fall, 
And keeps them always in His sight, 

Shall hear mE sing, ‘ God speed the Right!’ ”’ 


Then Jay, the blue-bird, joined the throng, 
And bade the white Dove fly along; 

And Oriole, with throat of red,— 

And then, exultantly, he said,— 

“Come, loyal birds, and as we stand, | 
Behold the colors of our Land! 

Let every bird that’s brave and true, 

Sing, cheer, the Red, and White, and Blue!”’ 


| to hear their titles? 
| “Literature,”’ “Politics,” “Religion,” ‘Society,” in 1837. In August of that year, Mr. Emerson 


The sky o’er head was clear and bright, 

The North wind sang o’er plain and height; 
The rill went singing on its way, 

And leaves and flowers were bright and gay; 
The rock, and wood, and meadow rang, 

As loud, and clear, and sweet they sang; 

And every bird, it seemed to me, 

Sang ‘‘Praise the Lord! We’re free! we’re free!” 


¢ wees > 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF GEIBEL. 


———e—_—__—— 


Oh therefore is the Spring so fair 


With perfume, light and lay; 
That singing over hill and dale, 


So soon he speeds away. 


And therefore is the dream so sweet 
That our first love hath wrought; 
That swiftly as the blossoms fall, 


It fadeth from our thought. 


And yet it leaves so rich and warm 
The heart it once did bless; 

I loved, I dreamed sweet dreams, and I 
Think that was happiness. 


Ray after ray of light my heart 
Hath drunk in one short day; 


The glorious sun sinks in West 


And now—let come what may. 


Come bitter wo, or new delight, 
L'll bear, nor e’er repine; 

The certain treasure in my breast, 
Remains forever mine. 


— Pose © 


THE FLOWERS. 


_ - — 


BY GEORGE HERBERT. 


—_—— o—— 


How fresh, O Lord, how sweet and clean 
Are thy return! e’en as the flowers in spring; 
The late-past frosts tributes of pleasure bring, 








Grief melts away 
Like snow in May, 
As if there were no such cold thing 


Who would have thought my shrivelled heart 
Could have recovered greenness? It was gone 
Quite under ground; as flowers depart 
To see their mother-root, when they have blown, 
Where they together 
All the hard weather 
Dead to the world, keep house unknown. 


O that I once past changing were, 
Fast in thy Paradise, where no flower caa wither! 
Many a spring I shoot up fair, 
Offering at heaven, growing and groaning 
hither; 
Nor doth my flower 
Want a spring shower, 


My sins and I joining together. 


And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write; 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing, O my only light. 
It cannot be 
That I am he, 
On whom thy tempests fell at night. 


These are thy wonders, Lord of love, 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide; 
Which when we once can find and prove 
Thou has a garden for us, where to bide, 
Who would be more 
Swelling through store, 
Forfeit their Paradise through their pride. 


- ¢— wee > 


THE DREAM. 


PROM THE GERMAN OF CHLAND BY 8. W. LONGPELLOW. 


Two lovers through the garden 


Walked hand in hand along; 
Two pale and slender creatures, 
They sat the flowers among. 


They kissed each other’s cheek so warm, 
They kissed each other's mouth; 

They held each other arm in arm, 
They dreamed of health and youth. 


Two bells they sounded suddenly, 
They started from their sleep; 

And in the convent cell lay she, 
And he in dungeon deep. 





Miscellany. 





Religion of Beauty, and Concerts of Last Winter, 
by Mr. Dwight. 


I believe there were not a great many sermons in 


the course of a year, but these were memorable Brownson’s Writings Reviewed, 





amas = ye Beane pape discourses. . by Mr. Ripley. Ernest, the Seeker, by W. II. 
THE TRANSCENDENTAL CLUB I remember the doctrine of Personality ear- | Channing. Channing’s Translation of Jouffroys’ 


ly came up for discussion at this Club. It was 


the fashion to speak against personality—th2 ortho- 


AND 
THE DIAL; 


Ethics, by a Mr. Wilson, then just graduated from 
Divinity Hall—since become, I have understood, 


| tal Club, and of the Dial. 
| Its first meeting was held in this city, at the house of 
| Mr. George Ripley, on the 19th of September, 1836. 
| The persons present were Messieurs. Ripley, Emer- 


' least possible formality communicate their views. 


| there was to be any precedency, it naturally be- | 
| longed to the oldest. 


| tations to Dr. Channing, to Jonathan Phillips, to 
Mr. Walker, Mr. Frothingham, to J. S. Dwight, 
' W. H. Channing, and to Mr. Bartol, to join 


appeared afterwards, and met the Club frequent- 
ly. They adjourned to meet at a house in Beach 


| o’clock. They met there} and,—to show you how 


| they wished to address the times and each other,— 
, the subject of discussion was this: ‘‘American Ge- 


| us see what was thought and purposed at that 


A CONVERSATION BY A. BRONSON ALCOTT, BOSTON, MONDAY 
EVENING, MARCH 23, 1863. 





I am to speak this evening of the Transcenden- 
And first of the Club. 


son, Hedge, Francis, Clarke, and oneother. It was 
a preliminary meeting, to see how far it would be 
possible for earnest minds to meet, and with the 


They dispensed with any election of a chairman; if 


At that time, the oldest of 


that company was Mr. Francis. They gave invi- 


them, if they chose to do so. The three last 


street, on the afternoon of October 3d, at 3 


nius—the causes which hinder its growth giving 
us no first rate productions.”” There were present 
at that meeting, Emerson, Hedge, Francis, Ripley, 
Brownson, Clarke, Bartol, and the host. Few of 
these persons had printed, at that time, as much, 
perhaps, as a sermon. Some of them were just 


from the University--the younger members. Let 


an Episcopal minister. Divine Presence in Nature 
and the Soul, by Mrv Parker. Verses entitled 
Sympathy, by Thoreau. Verses to the Aurora Bo- 
realis, and Stanzas, by Cranch. And there were 
some Sayings, also contributed, about which I have 


dox view of it—and the favorite phrase was ‘“‘im- 
personality.” In attempting to liberate the true 
view from the superstitions’: which had gathered 
about it in coming down through Calvinism, 
through Puritanism, the parties made the mistake 
of conceiving individuality to be the central 
thought; and at these meetings that subject was 
discussed. Impersonality,—Law, Right, Justice, 
Truth—these were the central ideas; but where 
the Power was in which they inhered, how they 
were related to one another, what was to give them 
vitality—these questions were a quite neglected, 
and left out of sight. Hence we read in the books 
and journals published about that time, of Law, 
Justice, Right, and the rest. That view pervades 
“Nature,” also the lectures of Mr. Emerson, and, 
indeed, almost all the writings of his school; those 
of you who have been present for any numberof | Mr. Stone. 
evenings lately will comprehend very distinctly what | Menzel’s View otf Goethe, the Magnolia of Lake 
I mean by saying that. I think that was the defi- | Ponchartrain, and Meta, by Margaret Fuller. 
ciency of the Transcendental school ; isits deficiency Ide ls of Every Day Life, by Dwight. German 
still; is the reason why it has not incorporated itself | Literature, by Parker. Verses entitled the Snow 
into a Church, and been found equal to compete | Storm, and the Sphinx, and Thoughts on Art, by 
with orthodoxy, and the old Puritanism, which, Emerson. More of those Sayings, by a nameless 
writer. Woman, by Mrs. George Ripley. Glim- 
merings, and Verses, entitled Color and Light, The 
Ocean, and the Riddle, by Cranch. Record of the 
Months, again, by Ripley. 
No. IV. (April, 1841.) 
New England, by the same Mr. Wilson. 
of Every Day Life, by Dwight. 
Poet and Critic, and Lelia, by Margaret Fuller. 
Shelley, bya Mr. McKay. Thoughts on Labor, 
by Mr. Parker. Man the Reformer, a Lecture, by 


nothing to say. 

No. II. (October, 1840.) Thoughts on Modern 
Literature, W. E. Channing’s New Poetry, (then 
first noticed), and Verses entitled Woodnotes, by 
Emerson. First Crossing of the Alleghanies, by 
Clarke. A Sign from the West; and Musings of a 
Recluse, by Cranch. Artof Life, and the Scholar’s 
Calling, by Hedge. A Sermon for the Day, and 
Truth against the World, by Parker. Ernest, the 
Seeker, continued by W. H. Channing. Record of 
the Months, by Ripley. . 

No. Iff. (January, 1841.) Man in the Ages, by 
Verses— Questionings, by Hedge. 





whatsoever may have been its blunders—whatsoever 
superstitions may have been mingled with its doc- 
trines—did believe in a Person, and did not allow 
itself to discriminate personality away into laws 


and ideas. There are some signs now that the true Unitarian Movement in 


Ideals 


Dialogue between 


doctrine is likely to find favor; it has appeared 
lately in the essays of a subtle writer in the “At- 
lantic Monthly.” 

Mr. _ Ripley’s 
—translations from German 


“Philosophical Miscellanies,”’ 


philosophy — 


time,—this being in September and October, 1836. 
| Mr. Emerson’s first book, called ‘‘Nature, 
| just published. It was a very thin volume, as | 
| those know who have read it; and yet a very 
| solid and really bulky book. Mr. Emerson also 
| began to lecture in December of that year. He 
' gave twelve lectures in this city. Would you like 


” 


was 


| translations by himself, 





“History,” ‘‘Art,” “Science,” 


They were | Emerson. Music of the Winter, by Henry Tuck- 
Dwight, by | erman. 

Here are the contents of several other numbers, 
but I will not read them all,—only mention a few. 
No. V. contained ‘The Pharisees,”’ by Mr. Parkey, 


Whether or not as many 


were published about this time. 
by Mr. 
Mr. William H. Channing, and by Miss Fuller; 
Mr. Osgood also contributed a volume, later. The 
same year the Board of Education was established, 
and the public mind began to be turned toward 
the importance of diffusing better views on the 
That was 


—a remarkable paper. 
of that No. of the ‘‘Dial’’ were printed as of the 
others, I cannot say, but it cannot now be had at 


' trying—one on Chaucer, one on Shakspeare, one 


subject of the education of the people. 


“Trades and Professions,” “Manners,” “Ethics,” | delivered his Phi Beta Kappa Address at Cam- 
“The Present Age,” (two lectures)—twelve in all. | bridge, on the “American Scholar.” I believe that 


which had been made that really attracted general 


I had the good fortune to hear that ad- 


on Bacon;—a few lectures, in a former season. | attention. 


| 


_ They had not been very largely attended, nor | dress, and I shall uot forget the delight with which 


were these, though they were highly appreciated by | [ heard it, nor the mixed confusion, constérnation, 


those who came. This series shows the breadth and surprise and wonder—with which the audience 
{ 


depth of the mind then first attempting to teach | listened to it. That, of course, is familiar to every 
| mankind in the lecture-room. I know not what | person present this evening. In that, we remem- 


central topic in that list isomitted. So like himself, | ber his declaration that this country had been too 
always dwelling at the centre, and seeing on all much beholden to the old, that it was time for it; 
é : | : “ae ; 

sides of him. 'to do its own thinking; that it was due to the 


Margaret Fuller came to Boston in December of American genius to declare itself. Has not the 


that same year, for the first time, to live. 
“Sartor Resartus” was published in this country | tions he then made? 

that same year, also. It had been printed in an To show how the topics about which I have been 
English journal, two or three years before, and | speaking, interested the Club—in May, 1838, the 
same company again met—Mr. Frothingham, being 
present, for the first time, and the only time that I 
ever saw him—at Medford, and they discussed 
this question, ‘‘Is Mysticism an element of Chris- 
tianity ?’”’ They had touched the seat and root of 
It was 


had been read by a few persons here—read by this 


circle, especially. Mr. Brownson, too, had come 
to Boston, and was lecturing. He commenced his 
lectures elsewhere, but at last gave them every 
Sunday in the Masonic Temple. They were very 
well attended. He published, also, his first book, 
entitled “New Views,”—about as thick as ‘“Na- 
ture.” Mr. Furness printed his book on “The 


Gospels” the same year—1836. You will cxcuse 


| things, as you observe, by that question. 
very generally and ably discussed. Mr. Emerson 
was almost always present. On not more than 


two or three occasions during the three or four 


Carlyle’s | orator’s conduct abundantly justified the asser-. 


the buokstores. It contained also, Miss Fuller’s 


article on Goethe. In the following number are 


Lives of the Great Composers, by Miss Fuller; also, 





_ He had read a few lectures before that, by way of | was the first adequate statement of the new views | Verses entitled Friendship, by Thoreau; ‘* Mood- 


| notes,” and ‘Fate,’ by Emerson; and Christ’s 
| Idea of Society, by Miss Peabody. In the follow- 
ing number (January, 1842,) we have Primitive 
| Christianity, another article by Mr. Parker; we 
have more about the West Roxbury Community, 
by Miss Peabody; Sonnets by Lowell, and ‘The 
Senses and the Soul,’ by Emerson. So I may 
leave it. 

You will perceive that large portions of several 
books since published first appeared as separate pa- 
pers in this Journal: ‘Lectures on the Times,” by 
Mr. Emerson, and “The Natural History of Massa- 
chusetts,”’ (a paper we hope Mr. Fields will soon 
reprint) by Mr. Thoreau, also appeared in this 
publication. Here were papers by Mr. Emer- 
son, or compiled by him, concerning “Fourierism 
and the Socialists,” who began at this time to be- 
come known in this country. Here also is an ac- 
count of those remarkable “Chardon Street and 
Bible Conventions,” when the friends of Uni- 
versal Reform, as they called themselves, came 
from the mogntains of Vermont, from all parts of 
New England and the West, to consider what was 
to be done to save perishing mankind. And there, 


| and which I value, for this, among other reasons, 


| about which senior divines were no better inform- 


me if I ventureto mention a book of ‘‘Conver- 
sations on the Gospels,’’ also printed this year, 


—it intimated what children might say on subjects 


than they; and I confess I have since thought, had 
the divines themselves, many of them, been pupils 
ofthe young divinity students, they, too, might 
have graduated with advantage. 

There had been added to the Club, or Symposium, 
in 1837, Caleb Stetson, Mr. Parker (then in the 
Divinity School), Margaret Fuller, and Miss Pea- 
body. Frequently, members brought their friends. 
Thomas T. Stone afterwards joined it. Mr. 





Brownson commenced his ‘Quarterly Review” 
in 1837. Here, too, is another event deserving to | 
be mentioned. Mr. Garrison, before this time, 
had agitated New England on the subject of sla- 
very; and at a meeting, in December, 1837, called | 
by Dr. Channing, and of which Jonathan Phillips 
was chairman, to signify the wrong which had been 





, done to the principles of free speech at Alton, in | 
| ‘Dial’ was proposed for discussion was at the 


Illinois, in the death of Lovejoy, the martyr, a cer- 
tain young orator, then unknown, after one of the 
speakers had thrown all manner of obloquy upon 
the Anti-Slavery cause, and especially upon the | 
martyr himself, took occasion to spring to the 
stand amidst the tumult,and pour out such a 
stream of cloquence that the party upon whom it 
fell has never recovered. That was in 1837. 


for the first time, we heard the word ‘‘Comcouter.” 
These were persons who were to come out from 
every thing there was in the world; and cach one 
had in his head a new Genesis of the Universe, and 
It was a very 


years that the Club met—four or five times a year, 
probably—was he absent. Indeed, the members 
looked forward with great delight to the opportu- 
nity of meeting him. They were presently scatter- 
ed abroad. Mr. Hedge had gone as far as 
Bangor, and others had gone to some. dis- 
tance ; but it was arranged that during the 
season of recreation, when these persons came 
to the city, the meetings should be held quite 
often. They were held at Watertown, at Newton, 
Concord, Milton, Chelsea, (where Mr. Brown- 
son was then living), frequently in Boston, and 
perhaps elsewhere. It was in July, 1838, that Mr. 
Emerson read his Address to the Senior Class in 
Divinity Hall. That came still nearer the core 
and centre of things. He read, also,a few days 
after, at Dartmouth College, his oration on ‘‘Lite- 
rary Ethics.””. Mr. Norton, about the same time, 
published his pamphlet entitled ‘The Latest Form 
of Infidelity.” 

A great deal might be said, were there time, of 
the discussions of that day. The first time the 


was to declare his faith to all men. 
noteworthy period of the world, and those were 
noteworthy meetings. They are indescribable. 
Still, here is a paper, written by Mr. Emerson, on 
‘The Chardon Street and Bible Conventions,” giv- 
ing an account—the only one we shall ever have— 
of those meetings, with the names of the parties, 
most of them, describing how they talked, what 
they said, and what they did. Here, too, is a cu- 
rious article entitled ‘ Fruitlands.’”” Then came 
“English Reformers.” Not finding any Americans 
who could he)p to plant Paradise, it was imagined 
there might be some in old England, and a sample 
or two came over, who, not content to remain long, 
returned soon to die, and Paradise remains still to 
be planted. Among these, were some disciples of 
James Pierrepont Greaves, a remarkable person, 
also described in the “ Dial.” Here is another “Lec- 
ture (of Emerson’s) on the Times,’’ since print- 


meeting of the Club at Mr. Bartol’s, in 1839. There | ¢d. We have also a translation, by Mr. Thoreau, 


were present Messieurs Bartol, Hedge, Channing, of ‘Promethus Bound;” and in order that the 
Ripley, Parker, Miss Fuller, and one other. I may | Peaders of the “Dial,” might know something 
have omitted some whom I do not now recall, [ | #bout other Bibles than the Hebrew, here were 
find no others named in my notes. Miss Fuller “Ethical Scriptures”—sentiments from the sacred 


gave Conversations on Greek Mythology in the | books of other countries. In No. XIII, Mr. 











| Autumn of that year—1839. Those were well at | Parker continues 4is contributions; Charles Lane 


tended. There are persons here who could give writes on “ Social Tendencies,” and tells us of ‘A 
| Day with the Shakers,—”’ came to be one, or tried, 


Then here is ‘‘ Youth of the Poet and 


This Club was called the ‘‘Transcendental Club,” 


because its members imagined the senses did not better accounts of them than I can myself—ladies, 


who attended them. There had been Conversa: | afterwards. 


tions also, at the Masonic Temple, at the house in Painter,” by the poet himself, W. E. Channing; 





contain the mind. Contrary to Locke and all the 


modern philosophers, they ventured to believe that 


| 


‘‘ Walk in Winter,” by Mr. Thoreau,—just re- 


Plato and the Alexandrians—the ancients—had a 
metaphysics which corresponded to the wants of 
the human mind, and was adequate to its expres- 
sion. They were called “‘Transcendentalists,’’ from 
the philosopher Kant, as parties present well 
know; but “Symposiam” seemed to be the better 
name fora Club or company of earnest persons, en- 
joying their conversation. They met at Concord 
and Watertown during the summer of 1857. I 
think I may say these interviews were delightful to 
all of them. It was conversation, indeed, upon the 
highest, and subtlest, and finest themes. So far 
as there was any show of order, it was something 
like this: Tae senior-member, Mr. Francis,—the 
company being seated,—woulc invite the members 
as they sat, to make any remarks, which they did. | 
I believe there was seldom an inclination, on the 
part of any, to be silent. Always, or nearly al-— 
ways, every person present contributed something 
to the conversation. At this time, Theology, in 
this community, was the theme of general discus- 
sion. Dr. Beecher had come to Boston years be- 
fore, to put down Unitarianism, as he fondly fan- . 
cied, by preaching his Puritan views— the news of 
Calvin. These, however, had passed away, in good 


. Measure; and the views of Mr. Norton, of the Di- | 


Beach street, and in several of thesuburban towns, | @ 
during all this period- Jones Very’s Poems and | printed in “the Commonwealth newspaper — (I 
Essays were published in September, 1839; very hope some of the present company, if they have 
significant they were, too; as if, in answer to the never taken that walk, will take it with him); 
inquiry whether Mysticism was an element of |“ The Comic,” and “ Ode to Beauty,”’ by Emerson; 
Christianity, here was an illustration of it in a liv- pand “ The Great Law Suit,” by Margaret Fuller, 
ing person, and himself present at the Club. They | since printed in a book. 
are very remarkable poems and essays. There had | There were sixteen numbers of “The Dial’ 
been nothing printed until “Nature,” unless it may ; Printed—four numbers a year for four years. Per- 
have been Mr. Samson Reed’s little book called , fect sets cannot now be had. Nos. V. and XIV. 
“The Growth of the Mind,” which had intimated Te obtained with great difficulty. 
genius of the like subtle, chaste, and simple quali- So much for the antiquities of the times of which 
ty. Mr. Emerson, in the winter of 183040, gave We see what has been done 
lectures in Boston on “The Present Age,” which 
attracted much attention, and won a large at- 
tendance. They were delivered in the Masonic | might not be amiss to inquire, how far even the 
Temple, as were most of his subsequent courses. “excellent people of this most excellent city on the 
That was the hall then frequented for lectures. | planet are become sons and daughters of light? 
It was not until July, 1840, that the first number | We cannot construct men and times as we desire, 
| inasmuch as we are all more or less in darkness. 


I proposed to speak. 
since 1836: and that we are not living in the 


of the “‘Dial’’ was printed. It was a quarterly 
journal. The contributors to the firstnumber were Yet take any one of these persons here first appear- 


all, or nearly so, members of the Club. Mr. Rip- "ing, and follow them into their several spheres of 


ley and Miss Fuller took charge of the papers, and activity since that period, and see how large a part 
edited it chiefly. It may interest you if I give you | Of the history of the time their lives embody. Of 
the contents of the first few numbers. 

No. I. Editors to the Reader, and Verses enti- 


| course, they had ancestors, from whom they in- 
' herited advantages, and are to have descendants, 
| who shall inherit the advantages they have opencd 


vinity School, were in the ascendant. Dr. Chan- tled The Problem, by Mr. Emerson; Essay on 
ning had published his essays in the “Examiner ;”’ | Critics, Exhibition of Allston’s Pictures, and Verses to the times; but in education, in literature, re- 
he was also preaching when he was able to do so. | entitled The Dahlia and the Sun, by Margaret Fuller. | ligion, civilization, politics; yes, even here we find 


‘darkness the Bostonians then were; and yet it | 
| growth, when all the faculties shall conform and all 


progress. Truc, we cannot see in so clear a way, 
what the effect of this action has been in other 


The Strate is in 


| —being an attempt to compound men, to put this 


a ———— - } 


inasmuch as the theories of Socialism did not ac- 
knowledge personality, or that which united men, 


spheres, as we do in the State. 
peril, now. The institution in its old forms, may | man’s faculty against that other man’s faculty, | 
pass away, fora new State is to be more firmly | and so by compounding the faculties to create a 
planted in ideas; a new New England, at least, a seeming harmony, without a real one, —it was 
new Republic, whatsoever be its territorial limits. 


Indeed, is it not a time for 


The same was true with 
I remember the time when 


‘thought it must fuil. 
regard to Slavery. 
every member of that Club, but one, could not 


Tis no time to doubt. 
the liveliest hope? Who would not rather live | 
in New England, than anywhere else? Who does | conceive that Mr. Garrison, who was then just 
not rejoice in entering into the labors of his pre- | beginning to make some noise in the world, could 
decessors today ? | be quite right; so strong was the prejudice, even 

“The Dial,” perhaps, was hardly known toa ‘at that time. Of course, the Mr. Garrison who 
great many persons. Indeed, Rev. Mr. was then discussed was the Mr. Garrison of the 


thought it might be necessary to advertise the ad- | newspapers, and not the man known to us 
vertiser, and instruct the readers of the Transcript | because not more than one or two of the 


| 
what the Transcendental Club and Dial meant; in | Club knew him _ personally. 





what age of the world the Club existed, and what 
kind of “Dial” it was. And | of the Transcendental Club. There were strong 
we see what materials for books it contained. Mr. | individuals there; and although they were not 
Thoreau’s best things were printed here; many of | more unlike than other men, of course there were 
differences of sentiment. 


It is advertised now. 


Mr. Emerson’s, and of Miss Fuller’s nearly all; and 
so of the others. Wethink “The Dial’ was the | ber, I recolect, that he had the faculty of stating 
first fruits the Club bore, and that itis still bearing. | both sides. If he began with Yea, h> would be 
Nearly all the members of the Club, have printed | sure to end with Nay; and if with Nay, he would 
One was as good as the other; 





books; some of them are widely circulated. The | end with Yea. 
books of its principal member are more read than | it made no difference—such was the facility of 
the logical element. 


SS ee 


those of any other American by thoughtful and 
earnest persons, and are to make our country 


Indeed, we may say, those books | For the Commonwealth. 


WILLICH. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


known abroad. 
of his are as yet the only books which are Ameri- 





can in their spirit and genius. 
It would give me great pleasure to vary the even- 


ing’s entertainment with some general conversa- 


tion. Ihave been giving antiquities and history. 
They furnish topics for conversation, and there are ; ore 
persons here who know a great deal about them. Wriehen; wom prane at Serre, eee: 
A Gentleman.—You have said that the philoso- only enough to give some sketch of the man end 
ophy of Kant had its influence on this movement. an slogan Sreruecst 
How far did the subsequent philosophy of Germa- The first time Fever saw August Willich was at 


cially among the Turners, of whom he was the 
representative man. He was always true to his 
vows to Freedom, and utterly fearless.” 

It is due to him, more perhaps than to any other 


| man, that the Germans of Cincinnati, and there 


are more than fifty thousand of them, are so no- 


It fell to them | 
to defend Mr. Garrison against the assaults | 


It was said of one mem- | 


The history of Brigadier Gencral Willich, now a | 
| prisoner at Richmond, is one which, if adequately | 
I know | 


tedly anti-slavery. On the day of John Brown’s 
execution in Virginia, a funeral celebration and 
procession even more magnificent than that in 
honor of Orsini, occurred under the same direction. 
amid many menaces. Willich’s oration on that 
occasion, in the German Theatre, was among the 
finest it has ever been my lot to hear: in it he 
prophesied the events which are now coming to 
pass, declaring among other things, that ‘‘ where 
Siavery exists for any length of time, every honest 
| Man must presently become a John Brown in 
spirit, and that the spot made sacred by his blood, 
, would after a little while, call about it a nation of 
warriors to chant the watchwords of Liberty 
there.” Sure enough, armed men were ere long 
| encamped on the field where Brown was sacrificed, 
singing of him whose body is mouldering in the 
grave, but whose soul is marching on. 
When this war began, Willich at once enlisted 
“* for the war,” and was Major in McCook’s Ger- 
man Regiment, which went to West Virginia. 
After that first campaign he obtained a furlough 
| to raise a regiment in Indiana, of which he was 


| made Colonel. For brave couduct at the battle of 


| Shiloh, he was made Brigadier General. He was 
| already looked upon as one from whom much 
' was to be expected, when he was taken prisoner, 
after being wounded. 


If, as has been suggested, the Southerners have 
had some idea of calling fora sovereign from some 
foreign land to rule over them, we would advise 
them to go into the Libby prison and take August 
Willich, whose royal blood is allied with a royal 


a large meeting of Germans and other foreigners soul,—and he will be sure to prove a sovereign 


ny, especially of Schelling and Hegel, influence the | 
question of personality ? 

Mr. Alcott.—I imagine Mr. Parker read the Ger- 
man theological writers as earnestly as any of that 
cirele, and possibly was more influenced by them. 
He was a voracious reader, an eater of books, and 
had the power of absorbing what he read. Proba- | 
bly his views were very largely influenced by the 


| funeral celebrations which that city ever witnessed 


held in Cincinnati immediately after the execution 
of Orsini for his attempt upon the Emperor’s life. 
Orsini had been an intimate friend of Willich, and | 
many other radicals in this country; and nowhere 

was their love for him more shown than in the | 


Queen City, where one of the most magnificent | 


; : ‘ occurred for him. Few that saw it will ever forget | 
German philosophy; but I am not aware the views 8 
: the strange and weird procession of torch bearers 
of the other members were very largely influenced =o P 








; following the great royal hearse, the attending cav- | 
—I think not. They were not theologians; they | st “i : . 5 
| alry, the hundreds of musicians: up and down the 


were persons of thoughtful, earnest minds, but 


rather scholars than preachers | Strects the tremendous procession marched, filling 
4 Lady. —Mr. Hedge had read more than Mr | them with grand funeral marches from Mozart and 
AL .— Mr. g an Mr. 
. | Handel and Beethoven. Conservatism winced at 
Parker. | ; ; 
Mr. Alcott.—Mr. Hedge, being Mr. Parker's | the idea that the city could furnish such a swarm | 
al + @ ee . , 5s 4 . 


senior, had read very largely, and is now probably of sy mpathizers with Orsini; and its remonstrant | 

more deeply versed in German philosophy and the- | growl was heard in the pulpit and press. What 

ology acai other mind. He, being really Ger- | *** to prevent this mass of Orsinism turning its 
~ . ty ,’ »S 


et ae . s enti yrants home? 
man in hés faculties, has the habits of the German. nation a co) ec cata 


The cortege pansed at the German Theatre to | 


A Lady. He was educated there, also. 


Mr. Alcott.—And perhaps because he knew his 





hear orations concerning Orsini. Thechief speak- | 
| er was Willich. Whenhe arose the power and au- | 
own country. 
| thority of the man to stand in that place and speak 


A Lady’—He went there when achild,and had his 


| were obvious. He was a man of immense stature, 


earliest instruction there. : 
| though without a superfluous ounce of flesh or 


Mr. Alcott.—We are a religious people, but not | 
| bone. His face and bust so much resemble those 


ganize our religion; and the doctrines of the last | of Geribaldl that the ‘photogmpie of the latter 


thirty years have gone against efforts of that kind. | acura tesk: ae an Cinesetes ee Seeany 
We have been Protestants—protesting against what _— for 'WHich. . Sie Bay genet): ep eam: Bene 
was; have taken sides with the iconoclast, and | '° front, and the same general shape of face and | 


Ree Eoey . | feature. He spoke in Gerinan, on the occasio | 
been rather demolishing idols than planting new | P , “= | 


inatieuaioal Phe tee le comlan wheitiew ineti- which I refer, and used that language with its full 
tutions shall spring up, but hardly vet. We have power oF Sive-sivt stint Ianguny: Sanh Saree 
been in pursuit of a Church; but the tendency of to Bile Reet creating: apenitenly ay Semyenen fy) 
our teaching, a good deal, has been rather to favor ranny. With his fervor of manner, his impetuous 


in any special haste, as in some countries, to or- 


individualism—to confirm the student or inquirer 


eloquence, his nearness tothe heart.of the mass 


| remedy for all their troubles end wants. 





Literary Review. 


Tue Resutts oF Stavery. By Augustin 
Cochin, Ex-Maire and Municipal Councillor of 
Paris. Translated by Mary L. Booth. Boston: 
Walker, Wise and Co. pp. 413. 

This is the second volume of Cochin’s great 


| work L’ Abolition de L’Esclavage, of which the 


first has already been translated by Miss Boeth 
and widely read. This volume treats of slavery in 


| the United States, in Brazil, Cuba, Porto Rico and 


the Dutch and Portuguese possessions,—of the 
Slave Trade, and of Slavery in its relation to Chris- 
thanity. Much that is stated is familiar to Ameri- 
can readers, but the parts relating to the Spanish 
possessions and Brazil give us much new tnforma- 
tion, and M. Cochin has brought great learning to 
the investigation of ancient slavery. The transla- 


| tion is spirited and, on the whole, faihful, but we 


| suspect there are some errors in the statistical 


parts, as there were in the previous volume. The 
book is handsomely printed by the enterprising 
publishers, who deserve great credit, as docs Miss 
Booth still more, for giving us a work so valuable. 





Sea KincGs anp NavaL Heroes. By J. G. Ed- 
gar. New York: Harper and Brothers. Tae 
PionEER Boy. By W.M. Thayer. Boston: 
Walker, Wise and Co. Pekin. By Sarah W. 
Lander. Boston: Walker, Wise and Co. I 
WILL BE A SotpiErR. By Mrs. Tuthili. Boston: 
Crosby and Nichols. 


Here are four boys’ books, arranged according 
The first is a re- 
print of an English work, giving sketches of Brit- 
ish naval worthies from Rolo the Norman to Lord 


to our estimate of their merits. 


which he was mastering, he was the very type of the 


in what was peculiar to himself, more than to lead 
Tears of sympathy, as he 


himself forth into what belongs to all mankind; 
I mean to say, into whatI am better pleased to 


German revolutionist. 


for Liberty followed each other over the crowd in 
tempestuous succession. As I left this crowd, 
decply impressed with the oration to which I had 
listened, a leading German of the city joined me 


call the personality which all share in common. 
We are so very individual, that we meet with diffi- 
culty; nor till parties become partakers of that 
personality which relates them to one another, that 
which is common to all, is it possible to planta 
Church. We belong now toa Church with one 
member only; very largely so all over the coun- 
try; and it is with difficulty that we can find any 
And, in- 


and gave me the following account of Willich: 
“That man,” he said, “strange as you may 


of Prussia. 
long time the protegé of Schleicrmacher. 


brother with whom we can commune. Sue 
a youth of noble appearance, and gave early indi- 


deed, the doctrine of reformers has been, for the 


last thirty years—and how natural it was that it BK 
she : ar. was educated at the Government Military School of 

should be so—to protest against all organizations. | ; any : 
i | Berlin, and was a regular soldier in the Prussian 
Well, very good, if we can at last get free of our | 


: ; | army until 1846. In that army he was rising from 
individuality, and become persons indeed—partake | : ; - c 
: | grade to grade, when his native passion for Liberty 
that which unites and relates us to one another. | : ; 
‘ ' and her cause in Germany, lodged him one morn- 
I suppose that all doctrines, heretofore, have been | 


|ing in the prison of Spandau. He had joined the 
aimirg at that; but unfortunately, they have drop- : : % 

So | Banp who formed the union for the liberation of 
Socialism was an at-| % i 
Germany. At Wesel he was compelled to resign 
his place in the army, and at once set himself to 
On one occasion the 





ved out the mother word. 
tempt to bring men together into institutions, but | 
it was found, by those who undertook it, that men 
were too individual, and the success has not warrant 


ed the outlay. Each person has taken away in his | : 
|army, came, during their march, across their 


own culture the fruit of his own experiment, but j 
| former leader where he was handling the plane 


is left alone, where he was before he entered, in a | 
And so it will be found in the |and adze. At his trade he labored—a trade at 


‘which the World’s Messiah once toiled—but he 
never forgot the people or their cause. He then 


learn the carpenter’s trade. 
very regiment which he had commanded in the 


great measure. 
churches, and how largely is it so in the house! 
In the family, the same trouble, and in the nation, 


sketched Orsini, scorn of Napoleon, enthusiasm | 


think it, is the illegitimate sonof Prince Frederick | 


cation of equally noble powers and qualities. He | 


Collingwood. The story is told ina lively way, 
and it will be a favorite with boys. So fora while 
| will be Mr. Thayer’s book, which in a feeble sort 
| Of fiction describes the fortunes of our worthy 
President. The department of literature in which 
| Mr. Thayer has chosen to labor, is not a very 
| choice one, but his success in it is respectable. 
| “Pekin” is a book of travels or observations in 
| China, something in tbe fashion of Peter Parley. 


| Mrs. Tuthill’s book has her usual merits and faults. 


He is alsoa relative and was for a | 
He was , 





|  Princrpra LATINA, by Dr. William Smith of 
| Edinburgh, (Harper and Brothers) is a slender 
book but full of good things. It is intended to 
take the place of the Latin grammars and readers 
now in use, and we fervently trust it may supplant 
the books of Andrews which have too long mo- 
nopolized public favor. Dr. Smith’s book embraces 
grammar, reader fand exercise book in one thin 
volume. 





Essays ON THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS AND 
THE ENGLISH Poets. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. New York: James Miller. 

This little volume in blue and gold (it deserves a 
better apparel) is the ‘ast of the works of the wri- 
ter—the last published, though one of the first writ- 
ten. It is made up of two long essays, originally 
writted for the London Atheneum twenty-one 


years ago. The first treats of the more noted 


| and there became the workingmen’s leader, a part Greek poets of the Christian period, with transla- 
| for which he was adapted by his being one of them | tions of poems, many of which are of great beauty. 
'and by having at the same time education anda _ The criticism is mainly just, though often fantasti- 
_ cally expressed, for the thoughts and sentiments 


the same—North and South. We cannot state 
that too strongly; and we feel it so profoundly, 
too. Unitarianism—that was a fair name many 


| copious stream of natural eloquence. 
' 


yearsago. Unitarianism—a significant name, but it 


He had already committed enough offences to of Mrs. Browning are far nobler than her style. 





wanted unity; because personality was not seen to | 


: ; i i a dozen times, but had 
Fine minds might plant, but the theory was have lost him his head : ; 


exist. etiseon ‘ 
been always saved by the royal bleod in his veins, 
' 


not adequate to the thing, and it is falling apart 


today, so that one does not kpow but that each : : : 
minister tomorrow or next day will be separated was he in his element; all his faculties and their 


from every other, and each church will be an in- training .made him at once the leader of this rev- 


dependent church, not related to any other, of ne- olution. Terribly he swept on until the sad day 
It is the when that revolution swooned. Willich was only 


saved from being executed with the others by his 


—when the revoluution of Baden broke out. Now 


cessity. Ithink we see it everywhere. 


predominance of the lower faculties over the high- 
er; predominance of the animal over the man; the noble connection; royal influence seized him in the 
predominance of the reason over the moral senti- night and hurried him to London. 

ment; of common sense over imagination. But 
when the culture of the country, the culture of mittee of Revolutienists, which consisted of Louis 
individuals, shall have given them a harmonious Blanc, Kossuth, Mazzini and Kinkel, besides him. 
At length Willich resolved to come to the New 
answer to the higher organs of the Person, to the World, and one morning found him beginning his 
will of the spirit, which relates the mind to its Cre- carpentering in New York. Somebody, however, 
ator, then shall we have society, then shall we have discovered that he was a man of fine education, 


a church, then shall we have communion. and at length he was employed to work in connec- 


A Gentleman.—Was this matter of Socialism tion with U. S. Coast Survey. 
discussed very often in the Club? It was in Washington whilst he was at this work 
Mr. Alcott.—Yes. | that Judge Stallo of Cincinnati, found him, and 
Gentleman.—Was it intimated then, that the end persuaded him that there was a fine field in Cin- 
which Socialism sought was to find or to make cinnati for a brave and cultivated German. So 


institutions? Willich went to that city, and began as editor of 


In London he was one of the celebrated Com- ' 


| We must find a place by and by for some of these 


translations from Synesius and Gregory Nazianzen 
and Phile. 

The second essay is on a subject more familiar to 
most readers, the English poets, from Chaucer to 
Tennyson and Browning, and this, if it displays 
less learning, is written in an easier style and 
abounds with just censures and happy quotations. 
We should bardly know where to look for a better 
synopsis of the English poets so concisely given, 
and with so much feeling of their true position 
and gifts. We should differ from her judgment of 
Sackville and Spenser, perhaps, and should allow 
Dryden more and Cowley less praise than she 
gives, nor should we pass over Donne with such 
slight mention; bat in the main clauses of her 
sentence all the best readers of poetry will agree, 
particularly.in what she says of the Queen Anne 
School, and of Wordsworth, in whose favor she 
quotes these lines from -Daniel’s “ Musophilas,” 
which well describe the spirit of her own literary 
labors. 


And if some worthy spirits be pleased too, 
It shall more comfort breed, but not more will, 
BUT WHAT IF None? Jt cannot yet undo 


Mr. Alcott.—I think it was considered by the the Republikaner, which he made the finest and» The love I bear unto this holy skill ; 


| 


Clab, that Socialism, it ic were once planted, would most radical German paper of the West. His in- This ig the thing that I was born to do, 
be an advance upon our present institutions ; but | fluence with the Germans was very great, espe- This is my scene, this part must I fulfil. 





























The Commonwealth. 
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Picrdégtal History or tne Great REBELLION. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Boston: A. 
Williams. 

The first and second numbers of this excellent 
Work are before us, and it is announeed that the 
third and fourth are soon to appear. It is to be 
published in semi-monthly numbers of twenty-four 
pages, of the size of Harper’s Weekly, each num- 
ber costing twenty-five cents. The paper and 
typography are good, the literary execution com- 
mendable. We predict, however, that the tone of 
the book which in these first numbers is very fee- 
bly anti-slavery, will change as the writer goes on. 
The style of thought which was popular among us 
‘when the war began is passing away forever, and 
there is no better evidence of a fact so gratifying 
than the publications of the enterprising house on 
Franklin Square. 


Harexrs’ MaGazine for May ia full of good 
things. Besides “Romola” by Miss Evans, and 
Trollope’s novel continued, we have a detailed ac- 
count of Hull’s campaign in 1812, by Lossing, the 
beginning of a new story by Miss Prescott, another 
by Caroline Cheesbro, a lively traveller’s sketch of 
Circassia, by J. E. Miller, a paper on burglars by 
A. H. Guernsey, various good things from the 
Easy Chair, etc., etc. 

Mr. Lossing’s narrative of the surrender of De- 
troit for which Hull was so universally censured, 
is clear, and in the main, just’ Whether he gives 


sufficient ‘emphasis to the mutinous conduct of | 


Hall’s subordinates long before the surrender, may 
be doubted. It was the opinion of Jonny Brown, 
who was a boy in the army of Hull, and who over- 
heard many of the plans of Cass, McArthur and 
others, that their conduct more than anything else, 
made success impossible. 


very likely the issue would have been different, 


mous. 
Miss Prescott has contrived a new sensation for 


her readers, by setting her heroine on fire at the | 
| exhibits for it any positive affection. 


end of the first chapter. We presume the hero 


will drift back from the North Pole in the third 


chapter, scaled up in an iceberg, and be deposited , : 
by ahigh tide at Melicent’s door, just as she is Very ably he shows that so far as society succeeds 
| in suppressing the natural varieties of character, it | 


going to church to be married to the Grand Lama. 

We have an account of a conversation with 
Jefferson in 1822, in which there are some good 
sayings about Patrick Henry, and some very de- 
cided anti-slavery opinions expressed. But the 
language used has not the ring of Jefferson’s style. 
The poctry in the number is of the true Magazine 


order. 


THe Firtp AND GARDEN VEGETABLES OF 
America. Containing full descriptions of 


with directions for propagation, culture and use. 

Illustrated. By Fearing Burr, Jr. Boston: 

Crosby and Nichols. 

As the first attempt in this country at a complete 
manual of field and garden vegetables, this work is 
worthy of the highest praise, and from its complete- 
ness, and the general accuracy of its descriptions 
—many of which have been verified by experi- 
ments by the author himself—must at once be- 
come the standard work on the subjects of which 


it treats. 


ishing at once information which he can only 
acquire otherwise by years of unprofitable experi- | 


menting. 


Tue NortH AMERICAN REVIEW FOR APRIL. | 

Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 

The venerable North American is hardly to be 
called an entertaining review. No doubt the epi- | 
thets “profound” and “accurate” would seem toit- | 
self more fitting, but neither can we bestow these. 
It is however respectable,except when it gives up its 
pages, us it has sometimes done of late to the re- 
actionary virulence of Judge Parker and men of 
that ilk. The present number, however, is far more 
than respectable, It contains at least three arti- | 
cles which would do credit to any review in the | 
language.—“‘The Roman Bar,” “German Univer- | | 
sities,” and ‘“‘White’s Latin-English Dictionary ;”’ | 
and three others, “Thomas Gray,” “Hopkins 
Moral Science,” and ‘‘Cairnes on the Slave Power,” 
which are full of information and sound criticism. 
When we add that there is also a paper on | 
“Mauritius,” one on “Pomology‘”’ and one on | 
“Merivale’s History of the Romans,” our readers | 


will see that varicty is not wanting, at least in the | 
subjects. Perhaps the same cannot be said of the | 
style of treatment, which is too uniformly heavy 
and serious, as if Wisdom and Wit did not begin 
with the same letter. We fancy we recognize the 
hands of several of the Cambridge professors in 
these pages, imparting a scholastic coloring, by no | 
means unattractive toa student, though a little 

strange amid this cra of newspapers. It should 

not be called the North American but the Cam- | 
bridge Review. Under whatever name, may it be | 


vivacious in both the Latin and the English sense. 


MANUAL OF Grmnastic Exercisss. By Samuel | 
W. Mason. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 


This Itttle work seems to contain little that is 
not better set forth in the more extended system of 
Dr. Lewis, which he has so successfully introduced 
throughout New England. 


A Darx Niont’s Worx. By Mrs. Gaskell. New 
. York: Harper and Brothers. 

rs. Gaskell should be cautious about accepting 
the flattering proposals of publishers, and writing 
more than she has material for. This story, though 
abounding in force and pathos is so unmistakably 
written for the press that we cannot praise it, as 
we do Sylvia’s Lovers. Nothing is more danger- 
ous to an author than popularity, and Mrs. Gas- 
kell both is and deserves to be immensely popular. 


— Des? 


MILL ON LIBERTY. 


BY D. A. WASS8ON. 


Ox Linertr. By John Stuart Mill. 

Tieknor and Fields. 1863. 

Here is a book ‘indeed !—one to be spoken of in 
po mere stock terms of commendation. The 
American publishers should receive the thanks of 
Congress for bringing it out; and the Legislature 
of every American State should at its next session 


Boston: 


appoint a standing committee to take it into con- 
sideration. Mr. Mill, who is in certain important 
respects, one of the ablest men in England or in 
Europe, possessing a rare steadiness of brain ad- 
mirably seconded by morai stability and weight of 
character, has here found a congenial theme—one 
that enlists all his interests, and furnishes scope 
for his best powers. Wanting some,—though also 
possessing several,—of the gifts requisite for pure 
philosophical speculation, he is almost, if not quite 
unsurpassed in his age in ability to discuss prac 
tical questions of the widest immediate interest, 
and the considerations here submitted cannot be 
too generally read, nor too earnestly meditated. 
The subject of the book is “the nature and limits 
of the power which can be legitimately exercised 





! jon. 
Had either of them been | 
in command, well supported by his subordinates ; whether or not in discourse,—that the more confor- 
: ; mity to common standards can be obtained the bet- 
i 


thouzh the obstacles to our success were enor- | ter. A-rich variety and range of individual char- 


' ishment and so to self-destruction. 


, surpassed temperance anc 
| ed with an intellectual patience also, and an equal 
; patience in 

steadiness of hand the targled skeins of thought | 
Such a work in the hands of the farmer 


| of man, the 
| which go on in his mind, and the peculiar ming- 


: not more healthy. 


him. Hence his style has a very 


by society over the individual.” The discussion 
is devoted, in general, to the enforcement of two 
maxims, first, “that the individual is not account- 
able to society for his actions, in »0 far as these 
| concern the interests of no person but himself;” 
and secondly, “that for suth actions as are preju- 
| dicial to the interests of others the individual is 


or legal punishments, it society is of opinion that 
the one or the other is requisite for its protection.” 
To most persons in America these propositions 
| will by no means seem startling. Many may rather 
be disposed to regard them as truisms,—as truths, 
that is, which have already received an exhaustive 
application, and concerning which, therefore, any 
further word is superfluous. So little habit is 
there, in general, of intellectual realization! So 
readily does familiarity of certain words in our 


the principles they assert in our institutions and 
lives! In fact, no polity, ourown not excepted, 
wasever yet based upon these maxims, nor has 
belief in them ever been evinced hy any large body 
of men. 

Indeed the subject of this book has never been 
fairly taken into consideration by any people. By 
whom political and social power should be exer- 
| cised has been often and efficiently inquired; but 
what should be the measure of that power, exer- 
cised by whomsoever, has been seldom asked. 
And if little inquiry has been made concerning the 
lawful limits of political supervision, still less 
| thought has been bestowed upon the bounds that 


| should belong to that subtler social constraiut, 





| 
| 


i which springs directly from sentiment and opin- 


The notion prevails, — manifested in action, 


acter, so far from being sought, is, to the utmost 


possible degree, suppressed. A rare man is he who 


a much rarer he who 
One of the 
most powerful and attractive chapters of Mr. Mill’s 


can gracefully totcrate it; 


work is devoted to a discussion of this matter. 


takes the straightest possible road to self-impover- 
What if Na- 
ture, instead of luxuriating in the boundless varie- 
ty of vegetable and animal forms, which feeds the 
eye and stimulates she interest of man, had been 


restricted to a single form? Yet to produce this | 
| barren uniformity in the forms of humanity is pop- 
ularly regarded as of all things, most desirable. Of | 
| course the interior unity of mankind needs to be , 


e AOE | brought out; and there is room for a statement in 
nearly eleven hundred specieg and varieties; | 


respect to this which Mr. Mill has not made; but 


| the statement which he has made is nevertheless 


trne and vastly important. 


It was intimated that our author brings te his | 


task singular qualifications. 


an intellectual courage that never flinches, an un- | 


statement, which unwind with rare 


and facc; his nature is large and deep, fructified | 
or gardener is worth many times its cost, as furn- , w 


ell with sympathy and sensibility, while his un- 


| derstanding is one that works up inevitably into 


its own forms whatever material sympathies and 


sensibilities supply; so that, what. with his rich | 
feeling of his own life, his rich interest in the life | 


incessant elaborations of intellect 


ling of courage and temperance just adverted to, 


he is one of the few men who must be named wise. | 


He is 2 man, too, without insanities or mental 
sicknesses. With him thought is no “malady,” 
: as Carlyle culls it; the bloom of apple bl3ssoms i is 
He is also preéminently a man 
in sympathy with his time; 
better qualified to become its teacher, 
Commendation of this book is the more in place 
because it has not that brilliancy of style which 
compels attention. It is a perfect style of its kind, 
—pellucid as water, replete with a manly, while 


singularly free from any taint of spasmodic ener- 


gy, and characterized by an easy and remarkable 
It is a precision equally of thought and 
statement. He hits the nail on the head at every 
stroke. No arrow ever went straighter to its mark 
It is delightful to see 


precision. 


than these words to theirs. 
him approach popular complications or confusions 


_of thought, with such quiet sureness does he put | 


forth his hand and seize the clue. 


however, he has not. Even rhetorical imagina- 


| tion, the lowest degree of that faculty, is denied 


sober hue. 
Moreover he is, above all men, even-yaited and 
considerate,— has no quick turns, no sudden leap- 
ing brevities of expression. He gives forth his 


thought and speech by weight and measure, as he 


| would freight a ship,—and a noble ship it is that 


he freights, and with no cheap cargo! All the | 


_ Judges of England, assembled in full bench, are | 


not so judicial as he, nor on all her witness stands | 


is there perhaps a man so deeply under oath. His | 


style is not taking; the readers of flash literature 


will run from it; but its perfect precision and pers- 


picuity, its noble dignity and judicial weight, to- | 


gether with the grave considerations of which it is 
the vehicle, will commend it to thoughtful men 
and women; and he who reads far will find it 
mounting to a height and force of persuasion, 


_ which must be named eloquence. 


Mr. Mill 1s able, judicious, wise; but is limited 
to the province of practical wisdom. 
philosophy he is unfitted by his want of imazina- 
those grades of intellect 
There may be a 


tion, and therefore of 
which go only with imagination. 
discussion of the relations between society and in- 
dividual, or person, of another and profounder 
nature than is attempted or hinted at here. But 
what the book atrempts i3 does, and does admira- 
bly. It is weak where the author alludes,—and he 
barely alludes,—to his metaphysical theories, which 
are hard and poor. We should dissent, also, from 
his practical judgments in one or two particulars, 
assuredly concerning common schools, though 
not respecting the Maine Law. But were there 
room for ten times as much dissent, and couid bat 
half as much be said in its favor, we should still 
esteem its publication a national benetit, and re- 
gard a wide and profound meditation of its discus- 
sion as worth more to the nation than the acquisi- 
tion of another California. 
_ Orono 
—— In the vovage of thy life hull not about like 
the ark, without the use of rudder, mast, or sail, 
and bound for no port. Let not disappointment 
cause despondency, nor difficulty despair. Think 
not that you are sailing from Lima to Manila, 
when you may fasten up the rudder and sleep be- 
fore the wind; bat expect rough seas, flaws, and 
contrary blasts; and it is well if by many cross 
tacks and veerings you arrive at the port; for we 
sleep in lions’ skins in our progress unto virtue, 
and we slide not, but climb into it.—[Sir Thomas 


Browne. 


accountable, and may be subjected either to social | 


ears pass itself off upon us for an application of 


He combines with | 


moderation; he is gift- | 


and is therefore the 


Imagination, 


For pure | 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND THE NE- 
| GRO SOLDIERS. 


| We publish today General Thomas’s speech at 
Lake Providence, in which he gives the fullest sup- 





| 


raising negro regiments. But his plan contem- 
plates only the enlisting of colored men in the 
South, and has connected with it a scheme for col- 
onizing tha laboring blacks along the banks of the 
Mississippi, guarded in their labors by the wegp- 
ons of their brethren inarms. There is much to 
be said concerning this policy, and we shall take 


wish now to urge, is the fact that a negro army has 
been declared indispensable by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the forces of the country. This being so 
—the question, so long vexed, of the willingness 
of the Administration to raise colored soldiers on 
a large scale being settled once for all—and set- 
tled as every man of foresight knew it must be—it 





remains for us to inquire what we can do to for- 
ward the designs of the President in the matter. 
Here at the North we can do little to promote the 
raising of a colored army in Mississippi and Loui- 
| siana, except by urging the recall of incompeten- 
cies, like Gen. Banks, who stand in the way of it. 
But we can, and we ought to do something toward 
enlisting the free colored men ot the North in the 
service of the country and of Liberty. We have 
shown in previous articles how large a force of 
this sort can. be raised, and we have pointed out 
what Massachusetts has done, and can do towards 
| raising this force. Our Fifty-Fourth Regiment is 
now nearly full, and authority has been given Gov. 
Andrew to recruit another regimant at Newbern. 
Mr. STEARNS and his efficient agents throughout 
the West are mecting with unexpected success in 
raising men for a Massachusetts brigade. But the 
| work is only begun. It should be taken up by 
| New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, each of which 





| States could easily raise a brigade of four regi- 
| ments. These, with the Massachusetts brigade, 
| would make an effective force of more than 10,000 
| intelligent men of color, who have nearly all lived 
| long cnough in freedom to understand its duties 
| and be inspired by its spirit. Let these he sent 
' South to mingle with the regiments raised among 
| the fugitives from the plantations. They would 
exert a most favorable influence, and would them- 


' selves derive great benefits from service with men 


paper Stand in the Worcester Railroad Depot, and by other 


port in the name of the President to the policy of 


an early opportunity to consider It. But what we ~ 


| ously formed. 
_ barrais brought to the faculty of producing a pa- 


fessor of Arabic, can benefit by, 


| who know the country and are inured to its cli- | 


mate, 

Here) then, is a work for us to do. To raise 
these soldiers requires money, time, the services of 
| active anti-slavery men- Let them be freely given. 
Let the press and the pulpit take up the matter, 
| and show our people, of all colors, their duty in 
' the matter. Let those who can, give their money, 

others their time and their exertions, but Iet all 
| give their hearty good will. The gratitude of the 
| nation will fotlow all who engage in a work so im- 


| portant. 
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| SHALLOUR PRISONERS BEMURDERED? 

The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times, speaking of the readiness of the freed- 
men there to enlist, says: 

“Their only hesitation appears to be the appre- 
hension of being shot if captured, instead of being 
treated as prisoners of war. Notwithstanding this 
dissuasive, a negro regiment is in formation here, 
and enlistments into it are brisk. The attention of 
the President was called to the difficulty arising 
from the rebel acts of Congress authorizing the 
killing of negroes ‘aken in arms. It is probable 
that a proclamation will soon be issued Sthat will 
have the effect of putting captured blacks on the 


| footing of prisoners of war.” 
| The writer mht have used stronger language 


| than this respecting the President’s purpose. He 
may shrink from retaliating on the rebels the crue!- 
ties they have inflicted; but he will be compelled 
to demand that ALL OUR SOLDIERS BE TREATED 
ALIKE. In spite of the past negligence of the Ad- 
ministration, allowing scores of negro prisoners to 
be shot or enslaved, we must, and we shall have a 
Let none of our colored 


| 
! 
| 
i 
| 
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| 
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rigid code of retaliation. 
citizens be kept from enlisting by the belief that 
Government will abandon them tothe rebels so 
soon as they get into trouble. We cannot afford 
to be so frightfully mean and unjust as that 
would imply; even if there were not higher mo- 
tives constantly appealing to us. 

The same number of the Times, from which we 
| quote, praises “our gallant black soldiers” who took 
Verily the world does move. We 





| Pascagoula. 
shall not be surprised to see all the great New 


| 


| table cooperation in your paper of 13th March, for- 


OOLORED REGIMENTS IN THE BRITISH | ruin upon their commercial pursuits. Their old 
SERVICE. | companions are gone to the “‘ big wars.”” Butler’s 


| orders, to which I have referred, utterly excluds 
BY GENERAL THOMPSON. , them from all participancy in business, unless they 
. > | abandon their treason and take the oath of alle- 
LIOT VALE, BLACKHEATH, nce. They are thus a 1 
Loxpox, §. E.. 7th April, 1863. § giance. 'y S as dead men in the mic st 
of stirring life. The curse of the weird sisters 
Dear sir: Accept my thanks for your very accep- | follows them: 


Sleep shall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent house lid; 

He shall live a man forbid; 

Weary sev’n nights, nine times nine. 
Shall he dwindle, peak and pine. 


warded to Bradford. 

I cannot help believing that the paper now en- 
closed, if circulated in America by the press, might 
considerably alter the ideas of many on the subject 
of colored regiments, of which they have at pres- 


If men ever lived “as men forbid,” they are the 
rebels of Louisiana under Gen. Butler’s orders as 





interpreted and enforced by himself. Take a rebel 
j2Wyer as an example. He cannot enter a court of 
| justice. 
docket or other record. His writing, if it be 
detected even as clerical work done for others, is 
rejected in the tribunals of justice. 


ent but obscure conceptions. 
Iam, yours very truly and sincerely, 
T. PERRONET THOMPSON. 


Whenever the Americans set about their work 
like business men, they will show us some colored | 
regiments after the model ‘which has answered so 
wel) iu the hands of the English, in all the places 
where they tried it. If in India there were out- 
breaks and disturbances, they always arose from 
the incapacity of the ruling power to keep a con- 
tract with the soldier. The last bloodshed and 
misery was the consequence of as direct an act as 
if the Second James had ordered the foot guards 
to mass, and thereupon there bad been an explo- | 
sion. There might be other causes of discontent 
to back it up, but this would have been what fired | and, find her disease, and purge it to a sound and 
the train. Inasmuch 3 there oe ee pristine health,” these men and others would find 
recommend the imitation of this part of the policy, | relief, but they cannot otherwise. They have been 
no more on it need here be said. i | sustained thus far by the lively hope of immediate 

The Army List announces that besides the In- Gon pederate ‘isoned. ; 
dian native army, there are in the British service tothem. Upon it they lean. 
three West India regiments, principally native Af- : 
ricans, and a Ceylon regiment consisting of Cey- 
lonese or Malays. In all these the duty goes on, | 
to the satisfaction of the most fastidious adjutant, | 
and without a shadow of the difficulties American 
genius corjures up as the consequence of the mix- | 
ture of colors and the dark complexion of the rank 
and file. The white officer lifts his head as proud- 


5 : Si eee d : 
ly as the subaltern in the guards, and at the Gov- wei} defined mutterings of discontent have already 


J es u re i , . j 
ernor’s ball nobody asks him what color are his | heen heard from the very centre of secession. They 
men. If anything, he passes for a man on a pecu- , 


liar duty, and therefore having a claim to peculiar 


disturbance of what the doctors call the ‘nervous 
centres”’ 
men, when subjected to this habit of life. They 
speeuily begin to ‘ dwindle peak and pine,” and 
in short time die. The coroner can find no ade- 
quate cause of death. Their malady baffles all 
medical skill; surgery cannot affect it—who can 
- pegappnens to a mind diseased ?”’ 

* If thou coulds’t, doctor, cast the water of my 


They are even now 
| we at the North are on ours. 


just than we are that ours is. But, it is not in hu. 
man nature, that starving men, women and chil 
dren should long indulge a hope that continues 
to deceive them, and postpone the happy day. 


| broad expanse of the bog epublic. Copper- 
honor. He must be acquainted with the prejudices | poagism ae a Cols a ig Res 
and feelings of strange men, and ableto bend them hecayse West India Goods were a trifle higher in | 
to the publle good. He stands in somewhat of a) oy, currency than when paid for in pes eolts| 
— of the officer -_ Be: SDIONE the disei- | what, then, shall we expect in the South where 
pline of foreigners, who is everywhere considered | sun articles as support life are unattainable at | 
as ‘fon a particular Service,” and a confidential | any cost? | 
man accordingly. Everybody likes to get away | As I have said, our immediate danger is that this 
from the monotony of the barrack yard and the | reaction will come before the process of extermina- | 
drill sergeant, and to be distinguished by any trie 
vial difference, were it only a tuft or a feather of a! 
different color. 

On the interior organization of these troops the 
writer does not speak from the same knowledge | 
as with regard to the Nativt Indian regiments; but 
he apprehends there will be no error in essentials. 
Everybody enters as a private, except those the 
Government gazettes as ensigns to begin with. In 
each company, besides sergeants and corporals, is | 
a$ in the rest of the infantry what used to be | 


tion, now so happily begun and so vigorously ear- 
_ ried forward, by a Providence that is well reénforced | 
| and encouraged by Butler’s General Orders, is com- | 
| pleted. <A peace will be but a brief and uneasy | 
| truce, in the Southwest, which comes a moment | 
before the society which the war found there has | 
been exterminated, and a new and better order of | 
things euiebiletiod” By “‘society”’ I mean the juris- 
prudence, the labor, the education, the political sys- 
tem therein,and everything that goes “to constitutea 
State” [ verily believe this war was precipated upon 








called a company’s sergeant-major, but is under- 
stood to be at pres2nt denominated color sergeant. 
All these have good pay and pensions; and to 
these the enlisted soldier rises as fast as he has ac- 
quired the talents. In the first corps raised, it 
seems inevitable that these should in the first in- 
stance be white; but afterwards it would be policy 


the country, to work off the accumulated rottenness, 

public and private, which existed at the South and | 

resisted year after year all the milder suggestions | 

| which God made in regard to it. No war that has | 
| visited mankind, of which we have any annals was 

ever more needed. Let us see to it that we turnit | 

| 








| most cases the funds 
| They resort to secret sales of furniture from their 
| houses, aud to the usual courses extreme poverty 
| suggests, in the hope of living till the expected re- 


York papers advocating negro enlistment before | 


Co!. Shaw mar-hes his regiment into the South. 
E twee? ---- 
Gen. Hamilton of Texas, spoke to a great audi- 
ence in Faneuil Hall on Saturday night, and in the 
: course of his speech declared himself an abolition- 
ist, at which the people gave him three hearty 
' cheers. Thata slaveholder, born in the South, 
/ and always living there should be so ready to take 
this name which the Courier, and the Post, and 
the Advertiser think so odious is a significant fact. 
Not less so are the Baltimore resolutions, passed 
at the mass meeting of Monday to commetmnmo- 
rate the uprising of the people two years ago, 
when the mob of Baltimore murdered our Middle- 
sex soldiers. The Union men of Baltimore, Goy. 
' Bradford presiding, resolved “that Slavery is in- 
compatible with the maintenance of republican 


forms of Government, and that the Emancipation , 


Proclamation of the President ought to be made a 
law by Congress and backed by all the power placed 
by Congress inthe hands of the President, and 
that against traitors in arms the President should 
use all men, white and black, in the way they can 
be most useful, whether it be to handle a spade, or 
shoulder a musket.’’ They also resolved, ‘‘ That 
the safety and interest of the State of Maryland, 
and especially of her white laboring people, re- 
quire that Slavery should cease to be recognized 
by the laws of Maryland.’ There is abolitionism 
for you, Mr. Saltonstall, from your ‘‘ high author 
ity’’ Governor Bradford. But of course the Cour- 
ier, and what is left of the People’s Party, will as- 
sail the Maryland Union men, as thev do Gen, 


Hamilton. 
Soe 


New York is the city for monster meetings. On 
Monday another was held, at which Gen. Scott 
presided, and speeches were made by Mayor Op- 
dvke, George Bancroft, John Van Buren, D. D. 
Field, D. S. Dickinson, Geo. W. Curtis, and many 
more, all in the fervor of patriotism. The Times 
calls it the largest meeting ever held in the city. 


*-_<-2 - - 

There has been a severe battle at Puebla, in Mex- 

’ jeo, and we bave two different stories of the results. 
jt seems probable that the French are not defeated. 





tory the most extreme destitution of clothing, food 


! carries them quinine sewed in his clothing, thus 
| escaping the vigilance of our guards, is sure of a 
' warm welcome and safe conduct. 


' to the account designed. | 
It seems to be the nearly unanimous opinion, 
North as well as South, that very little is being 
done just now by human agency to aid Providence 
| in its wise and just purposes in the Department of 
| the Gulf Inthis opinion, after careful observa- 
tion, I entirely concur. Gen. Banks’ administra- 
tion of affairs is, with great unanimity, declared a 
failure. It is a positive disaster. With his large | 
army he has lost territory which Gen. Butler had 
conquered and held by his handful of men. Gal- 
veston he has given up. He has no foothold in 
Texas which he went forth to conquer. Pensacola 
he has surrendered ‘to the foe. This becomes a | 
positive crime when it is considered that death or | 
exile overtakes all men at the South who acknowl. | 
edge the supremacy of our arms, if their homes 
and themselves are afterwards put within Confed- 
eratcrule. The brave Weitzel has been withdrawn 
' from his advanced posts. Vessels and munitions | 
of war have fallen into rebel hands or been de- | 
stroyed in order to prevent their capture. At im- 
mense experse and with great pomp, an army of 
thirty thousand men marched up to within ten 
miles of Port Hudson and then back again with no | 
purpose a sensible man can discover. 


to supersede them by men promoted from the 
ranks, aided by transfers from regiments previ- 
How, or if ever, a native of Bam- } 


rade statement which his office, not being a pro- 
is a mystery to be 
gathered only on the spot. But no such difficulty 
would exist in the casein view; where there would 
be abundance of men fitted with all temporal learn- 
ing, and wanting oddly to have acquired the know- 
ledge that when right is in front left isthe pivot, 
which is desirable ina non-commissioned officer. 
One yet more confidential grade there is, which 
would fundoubtedly in time become the prize of | 
some of the enlisted men; namely that of regi- | 
mental sergeant-major, or what the French call, 
Adjudant sous-officier. This would as naturally 
fall to the share of the best non-commissioned 
officer, as promotion ona plantation. 

Here then let it be hoped to see the ond of the 
nonsense talked about the incompatibility of men 
of different complexions in the same military body ; 
and that friends in America will find out there is 
no more difficulty in reaping the harvest of victory | 
by black sinews under the direction of white 
knowledge, than in bringing home a cotton crop. 
Shall this be declined because the rebels would not 
like it? Finally, if you see any of the pretended 
triends of the colored people advising them to, 
quae ‘hey me badge oe Mie Gown a eee the enemy. A fifth of the men and means did all 
for it is not within the compass of possibility to | chess tren have done, and. more, ander Gen. Bus- 
be such a fool. se > ler. And now two facts show how utterly impo- 

THE WAR. tent, and monstrously foolish and extravagant is 

Htaten eae | this secret Banks’ expedition over the departure 

The Department of the Gulf. of which from New York conjecture went so wild: 
Saar TN | First, the nine months’ men are to be brought | 

A residence of two months at New Orleans has home, at enormous expense, having never seen a 
impressed the writer with the belief that this war | rebel nor heard his gun; and, second, the cool sea- | 
will soon end. But it will not be ended by battles, | son has passed when we could move to advantage, 
lost or won. It will not be by the skill of our mili- | if ever, and the warm or hot season is at hand 
tary leaders. It will result from the exhaustion of | wherein no campaign can be well made in those ' 
our enemics. Everywhere the rebel is starving. | torrid heats. Such is the military aspect of affairs. 
He is destitute of all comforts of Jife, whether of | What has happened in that department in other 
food or clothing. In the midst of abundance with- respects? Gen. Butler left a quiet and well gov- 
in our lines, he yet famishes for the means of erned city. Rebels existed, tobe sure. But they 
life. Without our lines, and within those of the were silent, They stifled their treason. But un- 
enemy, his condition is even worse, for the neces- der the milder and less decisive rule of Banks, 
saries of life are not to be found. Well authenti- treason daily flaunts, and is as safe as in the streets 
cated evidences of this destitution are constantly, of Richmond. Out of the chaos of a conquered | 
and everywhere seen. In New Orleans and in the ; insurgent city, Gen. Butler brought regularity in 
other parishes of Louisiana held by our troops | every department of its complicated affairs. He 
the rebel who has lingered in his old home has gave them a better court, though based on a mili- 
been living upon the funds he had on hand when tary order, than they ever before had. It admin- 
the war broke out. Gen. Butler’s wise and far istered justice temperately, honestly, promptly 
sighted orders forbade his transfer of property and and sternly. It did not plunder parties who had 
excluded him from every business pursuit. In business before it. But now no man not rich can 
they had are exhausted. avail himself of the tribunal which usurps juris- 
’ diction throughout Louisiana, and the rich man 

who seeks its aid is obliged to contribute large 
sums to the leeches that manage it. Justice, or 
or what is called justice, is thus literally sold. The 
“Provisional Court” is a mere swindling shop, 
wherein and whereby a nest of New York briefless 
lawyers are getting rich by plunder. In justice to 
to Gen. Banks it ought to be added that this court 
isan invention and contrivance of Seward, for 
which Gen. Banks is in no manner responsible. 
Gen. Butler organized the negroes into soldiers. 
Gen. Banks, at the request of planters who declare , 
that what they want is that he and his ‘Yankee : 
troops” should go home, discourages the enlist- 
ment of these men and pledges them his efforts to 
restore them to their former toil. Thus ata mo- 
ment when every Northern household has re- 
sponded to the call for soldiers by sending forth its 
youth and its age, and when the ranks of the 

Union army are diminished by sickness and death, 

and when whole regiments are abont to return 
*home onthe termination of their enlistment, the 
commanding General practically repels the aid of 
these acclimated and strong men at the suggestion 
of men at heart as treasonable as Davis or Jackson. 
Gen. Banks says, “the negro shall have his fu- 
ture.” His earnest of the future is in the present. 

The past was secure. The old system of slavery 

in Louisiana was ended before Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion. The planters knew it. They devised a new 
system. Bloodhounds were expensive. They con- 
ceived the idea of using Federal soldiers instead to 
hunt down fugitives and keep peace on the planta- 
tions. Gen. Banks unhesitatingly adopted their sug- 
gestions and requests. He issued general orders + 
embodying them. His famous ‘‘Circular” is but ' 
his version of the plan of the planters who as- 
sembled at the St. Charles, whose tr2ason was 
by no means concealed, and to whom Gen. Banks 
graciously apologised for being in Louisiana at all. 
He established a system of compensation for black 
men’s labor, which gave to better mechanics than 
ever the General was himself, ‘“‘bobbin boy” and 
machinist though he be, three dollars per month; 
to common laborers two dullars, and to women 
who toil under the Southern heavens, ‘‘amid the 
cotton and the cane,” one dollar per month! In 
short, he has established and maintains, by the 

Federal arms, a meaner system of bondage than , 

that which has been destroyed and displaced by | 


Since December an im mense army has been sub- 
sisted at a distance of two thousand miles from its 
supplies, getting demoralized by its life in camp, 
and without striking a blow that has been felt by 





lief comes from Confederate success. Wherever 
our pickets or speculators penetrate into rebel terri- 
The Federal who 


and medicines is discovered. 


Ragged “as 
Lazarus in the painted cioth,’”’ rebel conscripts 
freely offered our soldiers, captured at Galveston, 
thirty dollars in gold for the old boots they wore. 
A decent pair of boots would find ready purchasers 
at fiftv dollars per pair. Whenever our troops 
capture a rebel soldier he is found hungry to fam- 
ishing, and most ingenionsly ragged—‘‘No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows” as I have seen marched 
as prisoners of war through the mud of Louisiana. 
Shakspeare speaks of somebody who had beenf*‘to 
a grand feast of languages and stolen the scraps.”’ 
These fellows looked as though they had been to 
the universal rag bag and had helped themselves. 
It was true of them all. Young men from the 
first families of Louisiana and Mississippi, lawyers, 
merchants and planters, their sons and brothers, 
were found hideously ragged in all instances when 
they had fallen into our hands, during the last 
winter. This destitution and the misery conse- 
quent upon it, will temporarily end this war and 
that speedily. Itis to be feared it will end it too 
speedily for the good of the country. In the lan- 
guage of Gen. Butler at New York, we are in 
danger of moving back into the old house before 
allthe modern improvements have been added. 
We ought not to pray for an immediate peace. It 
will be but atruce. Buta continuance of the war 
will work a renovation and renewal of society 
which will secure a permanent peace and unex- 
ampled prosperity in a long future. That renova- 
tion and renewal are now taking place. 

In the first place the malignant rebels are being 
exterminated by the war. In the second place the 
rebellious, who remain at home, are dying, not 
from disease, but from that ‘“‘ hope deferred”’ 
which makes the stomach, brain and bowels not 
yess sick than the heart. It is a fact everywhere 
present to the careful observer, that men are rap- 
idly dying who are affected by no disease. They 
are without occupation. The war brought sudden 


‘ 


| siana as distinctly as the Mississippi and its bayous 


He is not permitted to inspect a court | 
Of course he | 
can advocate no cause, nor do other business. A , 


is quite likely to result, even in strong 


And that hope yet remains | 
| more confident of speedy success on their part than , 


They are more firm | 
and unanimous in the belief that their cause is | 


Hope will not be adjourned from day to day forever, 


. : | willagain be rung, and one hour allowed for din- 
will soon come in formidable thunder from the | 


| der of the Navy Commissioners or of the Depart- 


| the 20th of September has been ever since 1840 ten 
! hours iustead of ‘about seven, 
| Smith’s communication asserts. 

; work in the Charlestown Yard, under the order of 


| to themthat the “manifest injustice” 


| before 7 o’clock as the sun rises before six each day 
’ in September, after the 20th, and to work every | 


the progress of the revolution that has blessed that | dase of the Coast Range, which closes the prospect 
sectionof the Union. The fact that noneof his at a distance of seventy or eighty miles. The 
orders, in any part of his command, are very | nearer scenery is usually rather monotonous, but 
rigidly enforced, is the only hope that exists for | where the larger streams force their way down to 
the black man or the white. the plains it becomes certainly grand, if not beau- 
If leisure offers, I shall ask you to print in some tiful. For example, at a ferry across the Stanis- 
future paper some remarks upon the peculiar state | laus, the chief river of this district, near the town 
, of society that has been forever destroyed in Loui- of Columbia, the gorge, or cafion, as it would be 
siana by the war. I think | can show how, in the called by a Californian, through wnich the river 
tanguage of Gen. Butler’s farewell address, the flows is closely hemmed in by steep mountains. 
“saddening, deadening influence of slavery’ has A little above the ferry there is a sharp turn in the 
pervaded the State and all its institutions, and par- course of the stream, and here an almost per en- 
ticularly as shown in its jurisprudence to which | dicular precipice of gray rock rises from the water’s 
my attention was, by circumstances of situation edge for many hundred feet. The swift turbid 
and pursuit, more especially directed. The slave | current, the gloom of its rocky walls, and the brown 
can be tracked through the jurisprudence of Loui- | slopes of the abrupt mountain above, as seen in 
the dry season, constitute a picture too striking to 
be easily forgotten, though lacking the lovely 
features which attend the sublimity of such scenes 
as Niagara. 


can be found on the its map. He often lurks in 
phraseology which gives no notice or hint of his 
presence, as the copperhead orJmocassin is coiled 
| under the beautiful flower of the wayside which 
the unconscious traveller erignaed to park H. 


— ¢ wom > 


HOURS OF LABOR AT PUBLIC WORKS. 
No. TIL. 


Instead of the ten hour system being established 
by the order of the Navy Commissioners, as 
stated by Commodore Smith it was established by 
the order of the President himself, in 1850, from 
which, as issued at the Washington Yard, the fol- 
lowing is an extract: 

“WASHINGTON, April 10, 1810. 

“By direction of the President of the United 

, States, all public establishments will hereafter be 

regulated = to working hours by the ‘ten hour 
| system.’ The hours tor labor will, therefore, be as 
follows, ie: From the Ist day of April to the 30th 
' dav of September inclusive, from 6 0’clock A. M. 
to 6o’clock P.M. During this period the work- 
men will breakfast before going to work, for which 
purpose the bell will he rung and the first muster 
| heldat7 oclock, A. M. At 12 o'clock, noon, the 
bell will be rung, and the hour from 12 to1 o ‘clock 
; allowed for dinner, from which hour to 6 o'clock | 
| P.M. will constitute the last half of the day. 

From the Ist day of October to the 31st day of 
| March, the working hours will be trom the rising 
to whe setting of the sun. The bell will then be | 
rung at one hour attersunrise—that hour being al- 

lowed for breakfast—at 1 v’clock, noon, the “bell | 


Above this second division of the slope rises the 
third, consisting of land mountainous throughont, 
and covered with a close growth of large ever- 
greens. There isa much more sudden change in 
the appearance of the country in passing from the 
former division into the latter than one would 
expect to find. In the upper mountains snow 
covers the grouud during most of the winter toa 
considerable depth. The difference in the quantity 
of snow which falls in spots very near each other 
is remarkable, a few hundred feet of elev ation 

| making their climates singularly unlike. Thus, 
in Calaveras County, snow seldom falls more than 
a few inches deep at the foot of this upper division 
of the range. At the Big Trees, only seven miles 
off, the road to which does not seem by aily means 
steep, there are four or five feet of snow every win- 
ter; while ten miles farther, there are sometimes 
ten feet even in the middle of summer. It is to be 
remembered that this is not upon the summits of 
the range, but on the course of the most practica- 
ble road among the mountains at this point. 

In the part of the Sicrra which we have described, 
the upper mountains are not auriferous. The min- 
ing region is the middle portion of the slope. The 
neighborhood of the above named town of Colum- 
bia presents an unusual concentration of all the 
features impressed upon the country by the preva- 
lence of the great occupation of its inhabitants. 

| In all directions are to be seen wastes of loose 
xravel covered with boulders, and traversed by 
aqueducts supported on trestle-work, which con- 
; Yey to the miners from the streams above, often 
for fifty miles and more, the water they need. 
This water has to be brought to the diggings ata 
| considerable elevation above them, so that its force, 
as it descends, may be sufficient to pulverize the 


ae : : earth on which it is directed by means of hose 
ment of Yards and Docks, it having been issued by | .. : - He: ” 
“| is also used to turn overshot wheels, and it is no 


the Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of | 
the United States, and embracing all public work 
without any reference whatever to the order of 
1835, which referred to Navy Yards only. 

The day’s work in the Charlestown Yard, as in 
allother Navy Yards, from the 20th of March to 


ner, from which time, say 1 o’clock, till snndown, 
will constitute the last half of the day. No quar- , 
ter of days will be allowed.” 

The workmen would be glad to have Commo- 
dore Smith inform them whether the above specitic | 
and independent order of the President was a 
“moditication” or an “innovation” of the order of 
1835, and whether it obtained its validity by tie 
“sanction of usage.” They had supposed that it 
was entirely distinct and independent of any or- 


uncommon sight, though rather an odd one, to see 
water brought for many miles to supply the motive 
power to pumps which remove the water accumu- 
lated atthe bottom of the pits from which the 
gold is taken. 

The miners themselves are by no means so unciv- 
ilized a set as some are apt to imagine them. In- 
deed, the population of the mines in the older dis- 
tricts, may be said to comprise the most intelli- 
gent and respectable classes in California. Of 
course, there as elsewhere, it is the large commer- 
cial cities which contain the best society, and also 
But the agricultural population of Cal- 
ifornia is, on the whole, interior to that of the 
mines. A wonderful change for the better has ta- 
ken place among. the latter since the early days of 
recklessness and violence which have left a deeper 
impression on descriptive literature than can be 
be expected from their less exciting successors. 
There are few towns in New England which can 
show so pleasing and orderly a celebration of the 
Fourth of July as the town of Sonora, among the 
mountains east of Stockton, presented last summer. 
If drunkenness and disorder were not wholly ab- 
sent, at least they did not show themselves in the 
streets, even among the Indians in the neighbor- 
hood, many of whom came lo look on. One pret- 
ty feature of such celebrations in the mountain 
towns is the lavish adornment of the streets with 

Can it be possible that a man holding the posi- evergreens from the forests above. The shabbi- 
tion of the Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks | ness of the buildings is completely concealed by 
for a score of gpars, through which all the orders 1ows of trees, and a thoroughly cheerful effect re- 
for the yards are transmitted, could be ignorant of | sults which might be missed in more elaburate 
the President's order of 1810, which had governed | decorations. 
the working hours in all the Navy Yards in the The Big Trees of Calaveras County, and the or- 
United States except the Charlestown Yard, from | dinary operations of mining in all parts of the 

1840 to 1852, (the date of his communication,) 
and in the Charlestown Yard from 1840 to 1852? 

So rigidly was this order enforced that the men. 

were required to commence work as many minutes 


as Commodore 
The average day's 


1840, had been nine hours and sixteen minutes, 
while the average day’s work in private ship yards 
in Bostou was eighthours and thirty minutes. By 
what process he came to regard the rule then ex- 
isting inthe Navy Yard as ‘‘manifestly unjust to 
the public interest” was a puzzle to the workmen 
who were already working three quarters of an 
hour longer in the Government Yard for a day’s 
work than in the private ship yards; neither could 
the workmen comprehend the justice of the order 
—to add another hour to their time. It appeared 
Was on the 
part of the Bureau toward the workmen. 
Again Commodore Smith says: 


the worst. 


“So far as Lam informed the ten hour system 
means ten hours of labor for a day’s work, and 
when the number falls short of ten hours the pay 
to be reduced pro-rata; this is therute which, in my 
judgment should govern all parties in all cases 
whilst that systein exists.’ 


mountains have been described so often that we 
can hardly venture upon ground so effectually ap- 
propriated by able writers. We close this article 
with a few statements taken from Mr. Hittell’s 
work. 

The total yield of California since the mines were 
day in March, before the 20th, until sunset, Itwas | opened is estimated by this author at not less than 
an order of the Commander-in-Chief, which every seven hundred millions of dollars. 
subordinate officer in the army and navy was | The net profits of six days’ work by ten men at 
bound by his oath to obey, and which no subordi- | what is called hydraulic mining, after paying the 
nate had the power to rescind or countermand with- | laborers’ wages, amounted, on one occasion, to 
out perjuring himself; neither had he any right to $2350. Itis worth noticing that the earth washed 
use his own judgment to annul a positive and ex- | contained in a cubic foot gold to the value of only 
plicit order from his commanding officer, and the | a cent and a fifth. 
only reason the workmen could see why the Chief! A quartz mine in Nevada County is said to have 
of the Bureau was not guilty of those grave offen- | yielded at the rate of $100 to the ton of rock for 
ses, was that he was ignorant of the existence of | more than a year atatime. The whole expense of 
the order. | mining and obtaining the gold from: such rock is 
| from five to ten dollars a ton. 
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The storie#of destitution at the South, which 
have come to us in so many forms of late, are con- 
firmed by the recent messages of President Davis 
and Governors Vance and Bonham of the Caroli- 
nas, all of whom call for additional legislation, and 
an increased watchfulness in the people to preserve 
the Confederacy from the evils of too much cotton 


The Sierra Nevada, as delineated on an ordinary 
map, seems a mere ridge, of little width compared 
with the plains to the west of it. So also, in look- 
ing at the actual range from the Sacramento Val- 
ley, especially when the dull grey haze of the sul- 
try summer days leaves visible only the filmy and 
cloud-like summits which retain their snowy cover- 
ing, it is not at first natural to conceive that the | and too little corn—of excessive speculations and 
western slope of the range is considerably wider | scanty rations. It is by no means necessary to 
than the great flat valley which spreads intermina- | suppose that the requisite amount of supplies can- 
bly towards the horizon. Itis not until we travel not be raised in the South—though with a system 
among the undulations of the slope that we appre- | of labor which is every day falling in pieces, this 
ciate the fact that it covers seventy miles. may easily happen—but the distribution of them 

This region differs considerably in character in | to points far removed from the centres of trade 
difterent parts, and any attempt at a general de- and productions is the difficulty. The South is but 
scription, in the space at our command, would be poorly supplied with railroads, and still more poor- 
tedious without being instructive. We will, there- ly with good wagon roads for teaming; hence the 
fore, confine our attention to a part of the range embarrassment which would exist if agriculture 
nearly east of Stockton, which contains much in- and the mechanic arts went on undisturbed. Bat 
teresting scenery and some important mining dis- when a large percentage of the negro laborers 
tricts. have run away to camps or swamps, when a still 

The roads fromy Stockton to the Sierra traverse larger percentage are employed as soldiers and on 
the plain for twenty or thirty miles before meet- fortifications, while the aid derived from foreign 
ing any decidedly rising ground. This plain is commerce is almost wholly cut off; under all these 
covered, like many parts of the valley lying not too | circumstances no wonder starvation threatens targe 
far from water, with a scattered growth of oak. Confederacy, growing every day 
Most of this land is fenced and occupied, although more alarming. An English writer in the last 
The growth Cornhill Magazine says that the Southern rail- 
roads are nearly worn out with much use, and that 


portions of the 


not very extensively cultivated as vet. 
of trees suddenly ceases as we enter the hills, and 
for many miles we pass through a rolling country, till the blockade is raised they cannot hope to re- 
composed of an irregular succession of gentle un- place the old rails. So Davis calls on his people 
dulations. Here and there, especially by the water to plant corn, and raise fodder, and fat cattle, and 
courses, trees are to be seen, but asa rule the furnish them in the districts where the armies are 
country is entirely open. Itis mostly unfeneed, to operate. He tells them that many of his sol- 
and gives pasturage to the loose cattle of the dis- diers are on half rations of meat, and he is severe 
trict. on “grovelling speculators’’ who forestall the 
Leaving this region, we enter, often by amore markets. Bonham, of South Carolina, has called 
noticeable ascent than has been met previously: on the legislature together for the express purpose of 
another, of more distinctly hilly character. This food question; he recommends 
part of the slope bears more resemblance to New that the exportation of food from the State be for- 
England in its scenery than any other section of bidden, and that planters be discouraged from 
California. Many miles may be traversed here planting with cotton the three poor acres which 
without the appearance of any really mountain- the Jaw allows, it being unpatrivtic to do so. 
ous or even rugged country, and the roads, al- Now starvation is a good ally, though a terrible 
though mostly mere tracks, are generally passable one, but we must not rely too much on its aid. [t 
without difficulty by wagons. Stillahere is little will not win the victory for us, but it may help us 
land that ean be called level. The soil is rocky, to strike at the weakest point. At the same time, 
and stone walls, unknown in many parts of the the spirit, in the South which defies starvation and 
fights tothe last is hard to conquer. We must 
learn patience, and some of the hardy virtues of 


considering the 


State, enclose the fields near some of the towns. 
Little brooks, which are likewise a rarity in many 
other districts, also remind the Eastern traveller of our enemies. 


hishome. These are fed inthe drought of sum- 
mer by the snows of the higher mountains, which The foreign news brought by the Arabia Is not 


keep the whole slope comparatively moist, and ap- important. Lord Palmerston, instead of uttering 
pear here and there above ground as springs. The insolent sophistry in Parliament has been lecturing 
trees are tolerably numerous, not often growing in Scotland, whither he went to be inaugurated as 
close enough, however, to deserve the name of Lord Rector of Glasgow University. There he 
woods. The principal species is the oak, but a undertook, with the same assumption of universal 
sort of pitch pine is also not uncommon. knowledge which Sidney Smiti ridiculed in Lord 

¥rom the more eicvated spots, noble views oc- John Russell, to make a new classification 
casionally present themselves. To the east, the- of the objects of human knowledge, and show 
higher mountains show their summits between the relative importance of different studies. His 
those of the lesser hills, while to the west the San address reminds us, not in its audacity, but in 
Joaquin Valley is scen far below, reaching to the its bewilderment, of Dr. Hill’s Phi Beta Kappa 
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oration a {cw years ago, in which he undertook to 
subvert the pyramid of knowledge and_ poise it 
carefully on its apex. Palmerston made twelve 
speeches in a single week; buta better than any 
of them was made to.him by the Duke of Argyle, 
who contrived to say a good word for America. 
Sir Roundell Palmer, who as Solicitor General 
took a leading part in the infamous debate on the 
Alabama, bas been enriching the world witha 
collection of hymns which being the work of other 
men, are mnoch better then his own speech, and 
reflect credit on the dilizence of the compiler. 
The Spectator, by the way, denounces the debate 
of the 27th, in strong language, and even the 
heartless Saturday Review: is alarmed at its tone, 
and hopes the mistake made in the case of the 
Alabama will not be repeated. The Confederate 
loan has gone below par, and a better feeling 
towaids the North is growing up in England. 





The Polish news is encouraging to the insurg- 
ents. The loss of Langiewicz seems to have been 
about as serious to them, as that of Gen. McClellan 
was to us, when the President after six months 
needless delay removed him. Not that we would 
disparage the generous Pole by a comparison with 
our young Napoleon, whom George Wilkes 
scourges so unmercifully. But Langiewicz seems 
to have heen thrust upon the Poles by an 
intrigue as was McClellan upon us, and to 
be really an obstacle in the way of the rev- 


olution. The position of Louis Napoleon is 
still uncertain. Austria and England are weait- 
ing for him, and he for them. His subjects 


are calling on him to remember his words 
written in 1833 in favor of the nationality of Po- 
land and of [taly; while the English} say that he 
is as faise to the one as the other, and make the 
withdrawal of the French from Rome, a condition 
of their joining France and Austria against the 
Czar. At least this is the tone of an able writer in 
the Spectator. Itis now thought that the Poles 
can hold out till the harvest, even without help. 
Prussia is still subservient to Alexander. 





A writer in MacMillan’s magazine prints some 
of the marginal notes, made by Lord Macauley on 
the books which he read; among others a severe 
attack on that vastly overrated book, Warburton’s 
Divine Legation of Moses. These offhand notes 
show that Macauley’s style was always the same, 
—pointed, specious, and fatiguing from its very 
brilliance. In Frazer, Mr. Ruskin continues his 
queer speculations on Political Economy, glancing 
at the American question in 2 passage which con- 
tains on the whole, more truth than error. 





Prof. Huxley, in his recent work on Man's Place 
in Nature, defends the theory of Darwin still more 
bolaly than Sir Charles Lyell, and attacks Owen and 
His book, 
this 


his conclusions with great vehemence. 
as well as Lyell’s, has been reprinted in 
country; and we skall soon give an extended review 
of them. 





The Lancashire suffering still occupies the minds 
of Englishmen, and is to be discussed in Parlia- 
ment after the Easter holidays. 
emigration on a large scale will no doubt be debat- 
ed, and a measure be brought forward to assist 
the deportation of the starving workmen. What 
a pity they cannot come and settle on the confisca- 
ted land of the South, and the Western prairies— 
asno doubt many of them will. Meanwhile, the 
opera season opened in London on the 7th, and 
“Boxes for Four Persons’ in the ‘‘Grand Tier” 
at Covent Garden sold for 240 guincas. 





The Bishop of Oxford, who isa son of Wilber- 
force and cants dreadfully, has made an awful 
warning out of his brother Colenso, who, in turn, 
has fairly tripped up the B’shop of Manchester. 
Read the paper on the fourth page if you would 
know in what Colensu’s heresy consists. 





We print this week a curious chapter in the lit- 
erary history of New England, Mr. Alcott’s con- 
versation onthe Transcendentalists. Our reporter, 
Mr. Yerrinton, has faithfully represented the lan- 
guage of the conversation, and we have only 
pruned away here and there a few repetitions and 
colloquial expressions incident to the manner in 
which the statement was made. The allusions to 
the late Dr. Francis will be especiaily noticed at 
this time. Mr. Alcott isone of a class of thinkers 
who have done more for our literature and politics 
and religion than any that America has yet seen, 
and our readers will see for themselves the skill 
with which he describes his associates and their 
times. His Sketches of Reformers, which we 
shall continue next week, were also taken down by 
Mr. Yerrinton. They will include notices of Par- 
ker, Beecher, Pillsbury, and John Brown. 





The Metropolitan Police Bill has had some queer 
adventures this week. Whether referred to the 
next Legislature or not, itis sure to pass in the 
end. The Legislature is debating the Worcester 
and Western railroad question, and it is said will 
soon adjourn, 

The following appointments have been made for 
the Fifty-Fourth regiment: Major Robert G. Shaw 
of Boston, to be colonel; Capt. Norwood P. Hal- 
Cambridge, Twentieth regiment volun- 
teers, to be lieutenant colonel: Capt. Edward N. 
Hallowell ot Medford, to be major, vice Shaw, pro- 
moted; First Lieut. David A. Partridge of Medway, 
to be captain; Second Lieut. Samuel Willard of 
Boston, Twentieth regiment, to be captain; Second 
Lieut. John W. M. Appleton of Boston, to be cap- 
tain; Second Lieut. Watson W. Bridge of Spring- 
tield, to be captain; Second Lieut. James M. Grace 
of New Bedford, to be first lieutenant; Second 
Licut. Wilham H. Homans of Malden, to be first 
lieutenant; Second Lieut. Francis L. Higginson of 
Boston, to_be first lieutenant; Second Lieut. Louis 
F. Emilio of Salem, to be first lieutenant; Sergt. 
William Nutt, Second regiment volunteers, to be 
second lieutenant; Sergt. J. Albert Prate of West 


lowell oft 


Roxbury, First Massachusetts volunteers, to be 
second hentenant; Corpl. Richard H. L. Jewett, 
Second Massachusetts volunteers, to be second 
lieutenant; Serst. Joseph Tilden of Boston, Forty- 
Fourth Massachusetts volunteers, to be second 
lieutenant; Walter H. Wild of Brookline, second 
lieutenant Uliman’s brigade, to be first lieutenant. 

An order bas been given to Gov. Andrew from 
the war department, to arm the regiment with first- 
class arms. They are expected on in the course of 
a fortnight. 

The number of soldiers at 
recruiting is going on as briskly as ever. 


is 7%), anl 


Gov 


camp 


Andrew has authority fo raise a regiment at New- 
bern, also 

The Ladies’ Committee who have raised so mach 
money and worked so faithfully in aid of the regi- 
ment, Visited the camp on Tuesday afternoon. 
Among the party were Mrs. Governor Andrew, 
Mrs. W. B. Rogers, Mrs. EF. D. Cheney, Mrs. C. M 
Severance, Miss Abby Mav, His Honor Jadge 
Russeil, Rev. Mr. Grimes, C. W. Slack, Fsq., and 
J.H. Stephenson, Esq., Treasurer of the Commit- 
tee. They found the soldiers drilling by compa- 
in all 650 en- 
sworn 


nies on the spacious parade ground ; 
and some fifty reeruits not vet 
wore a cheerfal and soldierly look ; 
humored, and anxious 
and kind; 


listed men, 
in. Pvervthing 
the men were alert, wood 
tc learn; the officers prompt, energetic 
the barracks were neat, the commissary rooms and 
cook house in good order, and no lack of the es- 
a soldier's comfort. The Committee, 
most of whora had not before visited the camp, 
were delizhted with the whole appearance of the 
regiment, and congratulated the officers on their 
Two Frederick Douglass are 
serving in the regiment, one as sergeant major, 
the other orderly sergeant of a company. In 
about three weeks it is expected that the ranks will 
be full, and the arms received, and they will pro- 
bably leave the State before the 20th of May 


senfials to 


success, sons of 





Governor Boutwell has returned to Massachu- 
setts from bis arduous labors in Washington. He 
looks worn with work, and we trust will now al- 
low himself a vacation before the toil of the next 
session of Congress begins, in which, it is evident, 
he willbe one of the leading men. He takes a 
cheerful view of the position of affairs, and adheres 
firmly to those radical views which he announced 
cightecn months ago before the Emancipation 
Leaguc. 


The question of 








Vicksburg is evacuated again, and the Queen o* 
the West captured—on paper. It is certain how- 
ever that we have gained an important advantage 
by getting between Vicksburg and Port Hudson. 





The attack on Charleston is to be renewed. Gen. 
Foster has gallantly run the blockade from Wash- 
ington to Newbern, and the rebels have raised the 
siege of the former place. A portion of Gen. Hun- 
ter’s army very promptly were sent to Gen. Foster’s 
relief. The engagements on the Nansemond and 
Blackwater rivers, in the neighborhood of Suffolk, 
have resulted in advantage to our cause. Gen. 
Hooker’s army which 1s now very strong in num- 
bers and discipline is on the point of moving; Gen. 
Stoneman and his cavalry having already done so 
with success. 





From Vicksburg we hear that more of our ves- 
sels have run past the batteries, and joined Farra- 
gut. If this is true, itis all over with the rebel 
trade west of the Mississippi. It is said that Gen. 
Grant will be removed. Gen. Thomas is going on 
fast with his work of raising colored soldiers. His 
speech at Lake Providence may be found on our 
fourth page. Even Gen. Banks is said to be hav- 
jug successes in his unfortunate cepartment, of 
which our friend “H” gives a striking account. 
Col. Daniels with one hundred and eighty negro 
soldiers, captured Penscagoula on the 9th and held 
it against a superior force of rebels. 





Gold has fallen rapidly since Monday morning 
and now stands at 147. The amount held by 
the New York banks on Saturday was $36,761,695, 
an increase in one week of nearly a million and a 
half. The Boston banks on Monday held $7,799,- 
215 in specie. 





The foreign news brought by the Kangaroo and 
Jura is favorable. The English Government has 
actually seized a war vessel building fur the South, 
and made a vain attempt to seize another which 
sailed from Greenock in the same fashion that the 
Alabama did from Liverpool. The Polish revolt 
was spreading, and the Russian Government were 
taking measures iu anticipation of a long struggle. 
The Sultan had arrived in Egypt on a visit to the 
Viceroy, and Prince Napoleon was going there to 
meet him, as is supposed, on business relating to 
the Suez canal, which the French are eager to 
have completed. The Confederate loan had recov- 
ered from its depression and stood alittle above 
par. Two American merchants, probably Mr. J. 
M. Forbes and Mr. W. H. Aspinwall, were in 
England for the purpose of buying up some otf 
the vessels building there for the Confecerates. 





Some of the foolish Copperheads in Illinois and 
Indiana have taken up arms. They will be put 
down, of course, and all other plots of that sort be 
utterly frustrated. Gen. Burnside’s order against 


traitors is working well. 





Our Massachusetts Colonel Dudley, who recently 
made so successtul an expedition from Baton 
Rouge into the enemy’s country, writes to a friend 
concerning the contrabands who came to him :— 

“ff white men had endured for country’s sake 
what the whole of this party has for the ‘ast twen- 
ty-four hours, this war would have ended long 
since. Most of them waded through water from 
two to four fect deep, im the dark, tor six and ten 
hours, swimming across bayous where they could 
not wade. One ‘jet black’ volunteers to return 
and transmit a message to the Admiral, if I will 
alluew him. Don’t tell me these men will not 
fight.” 

Col. Dudley was one of Gen. Butler’s officers, 
and has never fallen into Gen. Banks’ error of dis- 
couraging negro enlistments. Banks himself has 
seen his mistake, and is now raising a regiment of 
blacks. 





The Clothing Committee of the Educational 
Commission in this city have sent one hundred 
boxes of clothing to the freedmen South and West 
since January Ist, or about a boxa day. At 
their annual meeting a month hence, a report of 
all their operations wiil be made. They are doing 
a great work in a quiet way. 





The canlkers at the Navy Yard who struck work 
rather than work with a negro—a worthy freed- 
man from Port Royal—have gone back to their 
tasks avain. Wedo not hear that any of them 
have been promoted for their insubordination. 





Mr. Weiss, the present pastor of the Church at 
Watertown, where Dr. Francis ministered so long, 
preached a touching and beautiful commemorative 
discourse on Sunday morning. His opening re- 
marks on the power of death to brighten our rev- 
erence for the departed friend and to open his char- 
acter more clearly to us, were very profound and 
consoling. Hethen sketched the early lite of Dr. 
Francis with great vivacity and beauty. He spoke 
of his long and tender relation with the society 
over which he was settled thirty years, and then of 
his removal to the duties of professor at Cambridge 
He especially dwelt on tis fidelity to the anti-sla- 
very cause inits days of darkness and struggle. 
At his last interview with him only a week before 
his death Mr. Weiss said his eye brightened with 
pleasure at the thought of the future before the 
country and the negro race. When told that his 
kinsman, Mr. STEARNS was engaged in recruiting 
for the colored brigade, he said ‘It is a noble 
work—God bless him!” 

The steamer Persia brings foreign news to the 
12th, but none of much interest. England, France, 
and Austria have issued a note to be sent to Alex- 
ander in behalf of Poland. The Liverpool Cham- 
ber of Commerce have censured the Government 
for their neglect to seize the Alabama. The Con- 
federate loan is again above par. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE. 





NOTES FROM NEW YORK. 

The New York Conference—Dr. Kettle—The Resolutions— 

Fernando Wood and the Policemen— Alexander Stewart 

—eorge Law and Commodore Vanderbilt—New Publi- 
cations—The Academy of Desigu—News Items 

New York, april 20, 1863. 

Tbe New York Conference of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church is now holding its annual session in 

the marble temple on Fourth Street, near the Sixth 

Among the noticeable men attending 

clergymen are the Rey. 


Avenue. 
this yearly gathering of 
Dr. Curry, a real anti-slavery man, whose thought- 
ful brow and penetrating eyes give an index to his 
character; Rev. Doctor Foster, a tall, bony man, 
with black hair and frosted beard (he has the re- 
putation of being very learned and eloquent); 
Dr. Wheedon, the able editor of the Quarterly 
Review, a short man with a bald head, and face 
resembling Theodore Parker; Rev. Dr. Clark, a 
stout, hale, and hearty man, with afull, fresh face 
and auburn hair (he edits the Repository); Rev. Dr. 
Holdich, formerly President of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, an aristocratic looking old gentleman with 
white hair, and a beavy chain—he dresses elegant- 
ly, and leo&s at vou through gold spectacles; Rey. 
Dr. True, whose face indicates that his heart is like 
his name; Rev. Dr. Osborn, a young looking man 
for a presiding elder—(when acall was made for 
some one to preach in the African Church on Sun- 
day morning, he responded to the call): Bishop 
Scott, who presides, a well preserved man of six- 
ty, plain, practical, and straightforward; and many 
others. Nothing unusual happened in the Confer- 
ence until Saturday forenoon, when the placid wa- 
ters were moved by thatangel of agitation com- 
monly termed Progress. The Committee on the 
State of the Nation presented its report, which was 
read by the Rev. Alfred Cookman, its’ chairman. 
The report, or rather the resolutions, denounced 
the Southern rebellion as unparalleled in its wick- 
edness; declared that our national lite is closely 
identified with the cause of civil and religious ib- 
erty, and the best interests of the kingdom of 
Christ; that itzs the solemn duty of every citizen 
to rally to the support of a cause so holy; that, as 
members and ministers of the Conference, they 
would cheerfully renew their pledges of uncondi- 
tional loyalty, and enjoin the same upon their peo- 
ple; that the right to criticise the Government at 


the present crisis should be exercised with caution; 


that the conduct of these whese political affinities 
were with the South covered their treason under 
the pretext of discriminating between the Admin- 
istration and the Government; that Slavery is an 





evil incompatible in its spirit and practice with 
Christianity, with republican institutions, with the 
peace and prosperity of the country, and with the 
traditions, doctrines, and discipline of the church; 
that they heartily concur in President Lincoln’s 
proclaination; that the recent revival of the na- 
tion’s patriotism and the change of public opinion 
abroad afford great reason for cratitude; etc. 

This is a mere synopsis of the resolutions. While 
they were being read the greatest enthusiasm was 
manifested by the clergymen. They shouted 
‘“‘amen,” and clapped their hands, and applauded 
so heartily that the eminent gravity of the presid- 
ing officer was so much disturbed that he arose and 
informed the Conterence that be dissented from 
such modes of expression. What would he have 
said to blind Bartimeus if he had heard him? Rev. 
Dr. Foster, a live man, said when he was con- 
verted he clapped his hands untothe Lord for the 
event. Rev. Mr. Wood suggested that the dele- 
gates express their approval by the old fashioned 
“Amen.” 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Fox, the resolutions 
were ordered to be read again, and a vote taken on 
them seriatim by ayes and noes. The Rev. Mr. 
Newman said before the resolutions were put he 
desired to give an account of the interview of the 
committee appointed to wait on Gen. Wool. The 
Genera! declined the invitation to visit the confer- 
ence on the ground that he had just received from 
Washington news of apiece of rebel rascality 
which he must put down at once. 

After remarks by Mr. Odell and others, the clerk 
called the list of the members of the conference to 


| ascertain their vote on the Resolutions. “Yes! Yes! 


; Yes! A thousand times Yes,” and similar expres- 


sions were heard all over the house, until he ap- 
proached the middle of the alphabet. 

When he announced the name of the Rev. Dr. 
Kettle or Cattell of Rhinbeck, out came from the 
corner near the stove—where the kettles should be 
—a sonorous “No.” This monosyllable was a 
damper on the enthusiasm of the Conference. All 
eyes were turned toward the spot from whence the 
sound emanated, but the ayes followed thick and 


' fast until the ominous letter S was reached—when 


Alonzo F. Selleck voted ‘‘No,” and remarked that 
he could not vote for the resolutions. The writer 
of these notes ventured to ask him why. He re- 
plied that one of them was an abolition resolution. 
This old gentleman is from West Camp, UIster 
County, and represents a cupreous constituency— 
he looks like an honest old inan—with little power 
and less inclination todo harm to anyone. Mr. 
Kettle, however, had brass enough to come for- 
ward, pull off his coat and defend his vote. He is 
a man of culture, speaks fluently and well, but his 
obstinate opposition to the Government seems un- 
conquerable. He boasted of his patriotism, and 
expressed his admiration for the stars and stripes, 
laying great stress upon the fact that he was born 


in Massachusetts, and that he never knew one of 


the name who was not burn in Massachusetts; he 
was not ashamed of the name, etc. Now I hold 
that such remarks reflect upon the taste and opin- 
ions of a very respectable minister in Boston whose 
name was Kettle; and he was so ashamed of it 
that he applied to the Legislature of Massachusetts 
to have it changed. T[alludeto the Rev. Dr. Rodg- 
ers. Should the speech of this Dr. Kettle tind its 
way into print, I have little doubt that other per- 
sons who are known by the name will petition to 
the lawmakers to have their names changed also. 
Dr. Kettle used very much the style adopted 
by Fernando Wood, and was roundly hissed. 

It is not generally known, perhaps, that the or- 
gan of acquisitiveness is prominently developed on 
the head of Fernando Wood, the patron saint ot 
the copperheads. When he was mayor of this city, 
he had at one time pretty thorough control of the 
police force, and of course he used it as a_politi- 
cal machine to advance his interests. When the 
Board of Police Commissioners was created by the 
Lezislature,he undertook to dispute their authority, 
and a partof the force clung to his fortunes. The 
upshot of the affair was they were ousted from 
their situations, and they have had suits in the 
court most of the time since, claiming pay on the 
ground that they were not Jegaliy dismissed from 
the department. The expenses of the suit amount 
to about $100,000 with three or four millions 
pending. The recent decision of the Court of Ap- 
peais is againstthe policemen. From time to time 
numbers of them have sold out their ‘‘claims,” and 
it is understood that Mr. Wood has been quite ac- 
tive of late, previous to the decision, in buying 
said claims, believing that through his influence 
with Gov. Seymour, he could get a new Board of 
Police Commissioners and then, by their withdraw- 
ing the suit, theclaim would be allowed and the 
ex-mayor make a fine speculation. 

The rich Stewart has sent, it is said, a ship load 
of provisions to the poor of [reland, all out of his 
own pocket. It is a curious teadency often seen in 
rich men, to tip their crowns of gold with the 
showy feathers of public life. Thus George Law, 
the higher he flies after office, the bigger bang he 
makes when he comes down. Vanderbilt is too inde- 
pendent and self-respectfnl to “‘ foolish” himself in 
this fashion. Stewart (I design to cast no cloud 
upon his charity), however, seems of late to be 
aiming at something. His name appears on lists 
such as (Vide funny squib in shape of advertise- 
ment the other day in the World): ‘‘ General Wet- 
more sells in his shop.’’ He thrusts forward and 
dabbles with a finger in the Broadway Rail- 
road scheme and is frequently paragraphed in the 
newspapers. He is an [rishman—well educated— 
formerly taught school—has amassed his pile of 
twenty millions, and bas made up his mind that 
he will not die unnoticed. 

Mr. G. W. Childs of Philadelphia, is one of our 
most jndicious and enterprising publishers. He 
has become the owner of The Pudblisher’s Circular, 
and intends (he says) to make ita living and valua- 
ble periodical. Ithink he may do it. I wish he 
may be inclined and able to do one thiag among 
others with it, which is to make it a complete 
record of cotemporary American literature so far 
as books, pamphlets and magazines are concerned. 
This is a desideratum; this, with real crnticism, 
would make the Circulara publication of value. 

George H. Hall's sale of sketches and paintings 
brought him seven thousand dollars. Who 
wouldn't be a painter when green laurels come 
with goden honors? The National Academy of 
Design is open. Detailed criticism in the space 
allotted t9 me in your columns is impossible. I 
have divers times already however, peeped therein, 
and intend to lark and run up and down in that 
bailiwick (latitat et discurrit in balliragio eo, vou 
remember the old fashioned writ of capias used to 
more. Receive some very brief 
very best exhibition ever 

Ir shews a very mate- 


run) a good deal 
statements: It is the 

had by the Acadamy. 
rial advance by the body of American artists, 
within say ten years. The point of improvement 
which struck me first, was, in strength, richfess 
and warmth of colering,—which [ say with proper 
allowance for the glaring crimson carpet 
adopted to warm up the pictares. And next ex- 
amination quickly shows, an equal or greater ad- 
vance in power of choosing subjects and in con- 
scientious and judicious labor upon them. And 
thirdly, I foand myse!f gratifiel at the large pro- 
works by women—mostly 


slily 


portion of merttorions 
fruit and flower pieces. My poor old catalogue is 
scribbled over with memoranda for which you 
have notroom. A gentlemanly stranger borrowed 
it of me the other evening for reference in some 
point where his party differed, and found [ faney 
much more in it than he expected, for he looked 
queerly at me as he returned it. Church and In- 
ness have each bat one picture. W. J. Richards 
and Bierstadt each bat two. Two hundred and 
twenty-five artists exhibit. Who would have sup- 
posed there were so many? Thirty-seven of them 
live elsewhere than in New York and Brooklyn. 
Twenty-four of them are women. But I mast 
write again about it; I am not ready to discuss 
single pictures. Such a collection cannot be even 
seen atonce. No pictures worth considering, can 
be dealt with at one or two glances. 

The Hatchinsons have been singing here to thin 
houses—Mr. Gilbert an ambitious man, has been 
attempting to climb into notice in this city on the 
shoulders of Mr. Greeley. The Express published 
his speech, and the Tridune let him alone severely. 
The drummer boy of the Rappahannock, now at 
Barnum’s, is to be clothed, boarded and educated 
gratutitously, by Prof. Eastman of the National 
Business College, Poughkeepsie. The Irish rioters 


were promptly pat down by the police authorities. 
Justice Dowling discharged the negro who shot 
the ringleader of the rioters, and held two or thre? 
of them to answer tothe charge of attemptinz 
to create a riot. The killing of Licut Col. Kimball, 
by Gen. Corcoran has kindled a good deal of ex- 
citement in this city. Orr-Hanpb. 


+See? i 


GENERAL THOMAS AT HELENA. 


HELENA, Ark. April 14, 1933. 

We have seen the arrival of Adjutant General 
Thomas from Washington to inaugurate the new 
policy of enlisting regiments of negroes, to fight 
for the Union and their own liberties and to assist 
in putting down the slavebolders rebellion. On 
the 7th of the present month this hizh ofticer of 
the Government came to Helena accompanied by 
Mr. George B. Field of St. Louis, who had been at 
Washington several weeks urging this policy upon 
the Administration. A meeting of the entire ar- 
my, with all the commanders, was called the same 
afternoon, in Fort Curtis, to hear the announce- 
ment of this policy, eloquent speeches were made, 
showing its necessity and propriety, and combat- 
ting the existing .prejudicies in regard to it, and 
finally it was announced by authority, and fair 
warning given that no opposition to it would be 
tolerated, from any source, whether the party at- 
tempting it wore shoulder straps, or even a star 
upon his shoulders, or stood in the ranks as a 
private soldier. 

_ This meeting was a great success. About ten 
thousand troops filled the vast amphitheatre of 
Fort Curtis, and in the centre a stand was erected 
for the speakers. Adjutant General Thomas was 

| introduted by Maj. Gen. Prentiss and made aclear 
and admirable statement of the new policy of the 

| Government, stating also his own convictions that 
| black men are capable of being made good soldiers 
and enjoining it upon our troops and pickets to en- 
courage and befriend them when they come to our 
I:nes, and to receive them kindly. He stated that 
he had himself been born and raised in the South, 
that he was nursed in childhood by slaves, and 
that he had grown up with a bias in favor of 
the institution. But the rebellion had created the 
necessity of destroying it forever, and he was now 
in favor of arming the negroes as soldiers, to fight 
for the Union and their own liberties, and hence- 
forth they should be treated as freemen. These 
sentences were uttered with deep feeling and em- 
phasis, and coming as they did from a veteran of- 
ficer of the old army, grey with long years of ser- 
vice, they produced a profound impression, and 
were received with loud shouts of applause. It 
was a remarkable evidence of the converting pow- 
er of the Almighty Ruler, in keeping victory from 
our grasp until we consent to let his oppressed 
people yo free. 
When Adjutant General Thomas had concluded, 
Gen. Prentiss made a strong and animated speech, 
| maintaining the necessity and wisdom of this new 
policy, alluded touchingly to his own persecutions 
while in captivity, and his determination from that 
hour to use the black man against the master, and 
warned all officers and soldiers in his command 
against attempting by word or act to Uiwart the 
purposes of the Government in this matter. 
Gen. Prentiss was followed by Brig. Gen. A. P. 
Hovey of Indiana, formerly a Demucrat, who 
heartily espoused the new doctrine, and by Major 

Gen. Washburn, who uttered his strongest words 

in its favor, and by Colonels Cameron, Bussey, 

Gill, and others, when the meeting was finally 

closed by Maj. Gen. Prentiss, who asked the as- 

sembied soldiery to uncover their heads, and the 

Then 

wished ail who were in favor of the new 


entire assembly uncovered. he said he 


the Government, as announced by Gen. Thomas 
“and expounded to them, to signify it 
rousing cheers, and the whole multitude responded 
by swinging their hats, and by loud cheers and 


by three 


shouts of approval. 

On the evening of the 8th inst., Gen. Thomas 
left for Vicksburg to announce the same policy to 
the army there, having authorize regiments to be 
immediately recruited at Helena. In three days 
after his departure the “ First Regiment of Arkan- 
sas Infantry of African Descent” was filled, Col. 
Wood commanding, and they are now encamped 
and under drill, on the old camping ground of the 
34th Indiana Intantry. The field officers are Col. 
Wood, former lieutenant colonel of the First Indi- 
ana Cavalry, a brave soldier, formerly a minister 
of the Gospel, who says he has enlisted in this 
movement for the glory of God. He was at one 
period in the British army in the West Indies, and 
has commanded black troops before. He is a no- 
ble man, of fine abilities, and undaunted bravery. 
The lieutenant colonel and major were formerly cap- 
tains in an Indiana regiment, good mén and true, 
and the line officers are worthy men mostly from the 
rank and file of other regiments, who have voiun- 
teered in this cause. All the commissioned Officers 
are white men. The non commissioned offices 
will be filled by blacks, some of whom can read 
and write. 

On last Sunday I went out to see the new regi- 
ment parade. In two days they had learned to 
drill with more precision and accuracy than is usu- 
al with white recruits. All who .saw them 
were convinced they would make good soldiers. 
The surgeon who examined them, (Dr: Patterson) 
said he never saw so healthy and able-bodied a 
regiment of men, and so few disabilities in those 
who offered. Col. Wood says he will make them 
the best regiment in the service. After the parade, 
Rev. Mr, Thomas and myself addressed them some 
words of encouragement and hope, and we came 
away, struck with the novelty of passing black 
men as sentinels, and receiving and returning the 
salute. Altogether it was a great day—a day of 
wonder--the beginninz of the year of jubilee. 

The condition of the colored people in the valley 
of the Mississippi is to be greatly affected by this 
event. Heretofore they have had no encourage- 
ment to come within our lines, and have had only 
a choice of evils,—slavery on the one hand, ora 
condition temporarily worse than slavery, with the 
prospect of ultimate freedom. Now will 
flock to our standard on both sides of 
as faras the news reaches them, and they can 
make their way; and the intention of the Gov- 
ernment, as announced by Gen. Thomas in 
private conversation, is to place 
are unfit for soldiers on abandoned plantations, to 
support themselves and families, to raise corn and 
cottor, and to be protected by soldiers of their 


they 


this river, 


those who 


own color, who will make a police guard tor the 
whole river, to protect its navization and com- 
merce against the guerilla bands of the enemy, 
and, under the direction of competent men, to se- 
cure the interests of agriculture. Since this new 
movement commenced, men who intended to emi- 
grate northward have enlisted, and the assurance 
of protection which it gives changes the feeling of 


the whole race into a desire to stay here where 
many of them were born, and to form here the 
new civilization of the black man in the 
valley of this great river, so adapted to their labor, 


so rich in its productions, and so justly forfeited 


lower 


by the proud, rebellious race who have hitherto 
lorded it over God's heritage in the South for so 
many generations. J. Gs. FORMAN, 
Chaplain Third Missouri Intantry. 
—om + 
A CORRECTION. 
Bostoy, April 21, 193. 

To the Editor of the Commonreaith.—Sir: I 
observe, in the last Commonirealth, that the writer 
of the excellent notices of the Charities of Boston, 
in speaking of the Temporary Home in Kneeland 
street, says it was founded by Mrs. Garnaut. This 
isa mistake. It was @ great good fortune that the 
Managers of the Institution were able to find so 
admirable a lady as Mrs. Garnaut for the first 
matron, and to secure her services. But the In- 
stitution was planned, organized and ready to 
move before Mrs. Garnaut was connected with it. 
It began in one of the regular Wednesday eve- 
ning meetings of the “‘Charch of the Disciples,” 
at the house of Mr. S. E. Brackett, then living on 
Harrison avenue. Then and there, at the request 
of Mr. Brackett, the subject of the condition of lit- 
tle children was inquired into. Mr. Aucustus was 
present by invitation, and gave as the benefit of 
his experience. We then voted that we would 
proceed to establish a Temporary Home for little 
children, where they could be taken care of until 
permanen: homes could be found for them. A 
Commitiee was appointed to take charge of the 
matter and report a plan of organization and list 


policy or 


Commonwealth. 











of officers. At asnbscquent meeting of the Church 
this Committee reported. The Report was ac- 
cepted, the officers elected, a house was obtained, 
and a matron found. We did not know then 
where the money was to come from, but believed 
that the work was necessary, and that the means 
would be found, and it proved so. The Institu- 
tion has continucd from that time to this, doing 
its excellent work, and supported by the free will 
offerings of those who have seen its value. It has 
discovered we may say, and demonstrated, a new 
That where there isa 
child wanting a home, there is also a home want- 
ing a child. 

If any person, then, deserves the credit of being 
founder of this Institution, it is Mr. S. E. Brackett, 
now of Somerville. Truly Yours, 

James F. CLARKE. 


law of social science—viz: 





THE DEPARTMENT OF THE GuLF.—The clear 
and forcible statement of the condition of Gen. 
Banks’ Department, which we print today, was 
written, at our request, by agentleman well known 
in this vicinity, who has just returned from there. 
His testimony may be relied on, and it adds to the 
crushing weight of evidence against an incapable 
commander. 





aes silat 
To CORRESPONDENTS.—We must beg our nu- 
merous correspondents to have patience with us, 
it we defer the publication of their articles, for 
we often find our space filled up while we have 
much on hand that we would gladly insert. We 
have in particular several good poems waiting 
theirturn. In our next number we shall print an 
account of the Saxon School of Mines at Freiberg, 
and a review of Sir Charles Lyell’s new book. 





THE PRESS ON THE NEW POLIOY. 


From the Newark (N. J.) Mercury es 

The President, in the exercise of the responsi- 
bility which inberes in him as the military head of 
the country, has after mature deliberation, decided 
to take a step which promises results of the most 
inestimable importance. Nothing, we may be sure, 
but the extremely delicate relation which the ne- 
gro question has borne to our national! politics has 
stood in the way of the use long since, of the 
azcncy now to be employed in the prosecution of 
the war. But the advantages to be derived from 
the military use of the negroes are so obvious, 
that one by one the prejudicies of the people against 
it have been overcome. 

From the Greenfield Gazette 

among the free peopie of color at the North, re- 
cruiting is going forward with hopeful success. 
These men, most of them, have employments that 
atford them subsistence, many of them such as 
give them much more than that, which they are 
willing to leave for the slender pay and precarious 
chances of a soldier’s life. The chances of an of- 
ficer’s life we believe are denied them. And the 
risks they run in case of Capture are greater than 
those incurred by their white fellow soldiers. It is 
in the highest degree honorable to these brave men 
that they are willing to take upon them these hard- 
ships and dangers, without these hopes and possi- 
bilities of promotion which almost every white sol- 
dier carries in his knapsack. — Every black soldier, 
enlisting from high principle and doing his duty 
conscientiously, is an earnest of rhe 
Northern black troops will be an encouragement® 
and support to those we look for in the depths of 
the slave country. With their assistance that 
whole country can be penetrated and held, and it 
held by black soldiers it cannot remain a country 
of black slaves. 

From the Waukegan (III 


success, 


Gazette 

The Government ts rapidly organizing reziments 
of negroes at different points, and manv of the 
States are raising colored troops to be tendered for 
government service. We observe that the colored 
men of Chicazo are making an effort to raise a 
volunteer regiment, and held a meeting for that 
purpose the early part of this week, which met 
with much suecess in the enrolling of names. 

By the Copperhead showing this war is on!y for 
the enfranchisement of the negroes. Such being 
the case, it is very proper that they should take » 
hand in achieving their independence. = Their 
efliciency as soldiers is well proven by the valor ot 
the negro troops now operating in Florida. 

From the Rockland (Tl 

Adjatant Gen. Thomas is now with our Western 
armies, providing for the mustesng and arming 
of the negroes. This eminently wise measure, we 
are glad to learn, is meeting with general favor 
in the army. A correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, writing from Cairo, savs 

“Even Gen. Gorman has made application to be 
placed in comman:l of a negro brigade. [tis said 
that every one of the officers who have been fe- 
culiarly bitter in their denunciations of the policy 
of arming slaves, are now in for it, tooth and 
nail.’”’ 

We also find articles to the same effect in the 
Boston Journal, Nebraska City Press, the Milford 
Journal, the Washington Chronicle, the Auburn 
(N. Y.) Advoeate, and many other exchanges. 
Before summer every loyal paper in the North will 
advocate this great measure. 








Register 
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From Hallett’s Cireular 


THE GOLD QUESTION CONSIDERED. 

In the month of January, 1818, gold was discov- 
ered in the valley of Sacramento, and in 1851, in 
the Turon in Australia. From these discoveries 
“ame the most momentous results. The commerce 
and exchange of the world immediately took a new 
form and aspect. Fixed properties with long as- 
certained income, which relied for stability and 
perpetuity “on the assumed limitation in the sup- 
ply of gold,’’ were unsettled by the new disturbing 
forces. Learned speculations on the probable de- 
preciation of general values, poured forth from the 
European press, and at least one continental Gov- 
ernment, famous for its time honored and well 
governed bank in Amsterdam, adjusted by law 
under the influence of alarm, the growing dispro- 
porcion between gold and silver. 

The daily practical consequence of this produc- 
tion of gold, leaving out of view its relations in- 
trinsically with other properties, is what the bank- 
er bas now chiefly to consider, since it is his fune- 
tion to study the amount of supply and demand, 
to see where its excess is likely to be absorbed, 
how much is required to settle the valance of in- 
debtedness between the nations that are eager sel- 
lers and liberal consumers, each under different po- 
litical and economical systems; what portion will 
be required for the public service, and what is ne- 
cessary to ensure the received and apparent value of 
the paper currency. Particularly has the Ameri- 
can banker need to weigh 
ces Which surround him, as_ his 
the Government lave assumed an unusual impor- 


circumstan- 
with 


well the 
relations 


tance from the fact that it is engaged in a strugyle, 
which, fora retrogressive policy on the one side, 
and for a noble adherence to the cause of freedom 
aud republicanism on the other—an issue the de- 
termination of which will not only test the wisdom 
of our fathers but our own—has had no parallel in 
history. 

Those then who argued that the possession of 
large amounts fof gollin the vaults of the treas- 
ury, that an extensive foreign credit, or even that 
the stability in the price of gold, or of exchange, 
were essential prerequisites to the support of the 
war, and the preservation of the Union, have dis- 
covered they were entirely mistaken. The wealth 
and power of a nation are not in the precious met- 
als. No census ever enumerates these. 

To guide our opinions to a just estimate of the 
office and comparative value of gold, let us briefly 
recur to the past. 

Tne discovery of the goll mines of America in 
valine of gold and 


the Isth century, reduced the 
hefore. 


silver about one third of what it had heen 
The quantity previousiv in circulation as estimated 
by Mr. .Jacob, was £34,000,000 in coin alone, and 
the amountin plate and hoards $150,000,000, of 
which £20,000,000 was in gold. According to 
Humboldt and other similiar authorities, the total 
amount brought trom America to Europe by the 
Spaniards trom their discovery to 1893, was about 
three hundred and seventy-five millionsin gold, 
and twelve hundred and eighty in silver. 

Up to the discovery of the California mines, the 
annual receipts of gold and silver from all these 
known sources Was about six millions per annum 
of gold and eight millions of silver. Professor 
Ansted in 1849 showed the sources of the supply 
at that period were as follows: 





Europe, exciuding Russia... .. £ 200,900 
SiROt fos co ee at ee es oe 4,000 000 
Asia, excluding Siberia.... 500 000 
Africa. Saree re are 406,000 
North America........... 200,000 
South America. ... 1,200,600 

,£6,500,000 


Since then, the amount of gold added to that 
in nse and efreulation, and taken from the mines 
of California is estimated to be abont nine hun- 
dred millions. It has been truly stated by weil- 
known aathorities that the real wealth of a nation 
is seen in the goods and property it possesses, and 
not in the money which circulates them. And 
these poscessions are the result of one condition in 
haman existence, and this is labor, which is the 
master of ali that can be acquired, and without 
which, no positive and fixed values could be crea- 
ted. Gold and silver are the smallest part of the 


wealth of a nation, and to use the words of Adam 
Staith “the attention of Government was never 80 
unnecessarily employed as when directed to watch 
over the preservation or increase of the quantity 
of monev in any country.”” We have a case in 
point. At this moment the Canadas are overflow- 
ing with specie; it is there literally a drug, vet no 
one pretends that these provinces are any richer or 
poorer than they were a yearor two Vears ago. 
There is still another illustration. In California, a 
paper currency has never existed, yet there is not a 
country in the world where fluctuations in the 
value of property have been more sudden, violent or 
disastrous. 

To apply the wisdom of history and experience 
to our own financial position, and” particularly to 
the money markct, so called, we may remark that 
those banking and other institutions which hold 
large amounts of gold as a show and evidence of 
solidarity, mistake the functions both of their 
treasure and themselves. The real prosperity of a 
bank is indicated by the amount of its bills receiv- 
able, which are the representations of property in 
transition And it has been therefore said, that 
the only thing in the world of a commercial nature 
which is truly at par, is a merchant’s bill that will 
be paid. 

The object of bank loans is to stimulate com- 
meree generally, pot to glut it in any direction, 
and beyond all question, the hoarding of gold by 
the banks, and making that one commodity their 
favorite and preferred security, has damaged all 
other securities, and impaired and hindered al 
kinds of legitimate transactions. 

It appears on the whole, then, that gold has seen 
its highest rates, unless something very extraordi- 
nary and disastrous should occur against all pres- 
ent probabilities. 

1. Because there is a growing and settling confi- 
dence that this contest is to terminate in favor of 
the Union. 

2. Because of thé evident conclusion of the Brit- 
ish Government not to meddle any further in our 
affairs, beyond what can be explained or excused 
by diplomatic skill. 

3. Because the insurrection in Poland and its 
complications with Austrian, Prussian, and French 
as well es Russian interests, must predcupy the 
attention and retain at home the thoughts of the 
untriendly European powers. 

4. A wholesome reactiof is taking place among 
ourselves from these and various other convic- 
tions, as is evident from the fall of gold, the rapid 
conversion, by millions of legal tender notes into 
5-20's, and the daily acquisitioa of specie by the 
Government for duties, without the least disturb- 
ance in the market. 





7c 
Tuk Firty-Focurtn ReGiment.—We are in- 
formed that acircle of young ladies are exerting 
themselves to procure a suitable flag for the Mas- 
sachusetts Fiftv-Fourth (Colored) Regiment. 
Communications for the committee may be ad- 
dressed to Miss AddiejHoward, 40 Poplar street, or 
orto Miss Mary Louise Lockley, 51 Garden street. 





ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—I have received in aid 
of the Fifty-Fourth Regiment, the following sums 
not previously acknowledged, viz: 


John S. Emery... in elds v.< seer ase $10 00 
John H. Robinson........... duis + aka oa COR 
Cherie by Allene 3. ocd. . Ae Sy ipatecgee Come 
Bc We ee BES ee ws 5 00 
Be Ween sec ss Geen een) oe Oe 
Bees AF 5k cee 6 so ts oe de 5 00 
Pond and: Panehlee. 2. Sn oes i 30 00 
Het. Aceh i ee ee as 10 00 
Wand J. Ritchie: ....... .50 00 
John H. Cabot ..7 00 
Marvii CMe cei eae Ss eno SRS -.3 60 
Mary I’. Payson. 1 00 
Thomas Drew ae ; ...2 00 
Mrs. Frederick Tudor = Se aha: cash rer 
Misa Ps Acta. 5. eb ie a i eee 
Mrs. I. N. Holland antes ...0 00 
Miss S. P. Beck 2 00 
Miss M. A. Halliburton. 1 00 
Samuel Johnson........ 5) 00 
A Friend ete ¥iayp asda ee : 5 00 


Also, from Malden Picket Guard 56 towels and 54 
handkerchiets. 

Mrs. Barstow, three pairs socks. 

Mary P. Payson, three pairs socks. 

J. B. Whitmore, seven barrels apples. 

Miss Dana, socks. 

Rice, Kendall and Co., package of stationery. 
i J. H. Sreruessoy, Treasurer, 

For the Committee. 
12 Arch street, April 20, 1863. 





SAILING DAYS OF STEAM SHIPS 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 





Names Leaves Dates For 
Bremen New York April 25 Bremen 
Corsica New York April 26 Nassau 
Arabia Hoston April 29 Liverpool 
Hammonia New York May 2 Hamburg 
City of Baltimore New York May 2 Liverpool 
Persia New York May 6 Liverpool 
Great Eastern New York May 9 Liverpool 
Europa Boston May 13 Liverpool 

FROM EUROPE 
Great Eastern Liverpool April 18 New York 
Europa Liverpool April 18 Boston 
Borussia Southampton April 22 New York 
Australasian Liverpool April 25 New York 
Canada Liverpool May 2 Boston 
China Liverpool May 9 New York 
MARRIED. 


In this city 19th inst., Mr. Josiah (. Cooley of Manto- 
ville, Minn., to Miss Adeline Cook of Skowbegan, Me. 

221 inst., by Rev G. L. Chaney, Dr. Thomas B. Drew to 
Miss Mary H. Mills, both of Plymouth, Mass. (No cards.) 

22d inst., at the First Universalist Church, by Rev. Mr 
Silloway, Mr. Andrew Torsteff to Miss Adelaide L. Smith, 
both of Chelaea 

2lstinst.. Mr. FE. D. Ingraham of Belmont, N. Y . to Miss 
Nellie M. Derby of Boston. 

In Melrose, 19th iinst., Mr. Charles M, Davis of Cutler, 
Me., to Miss Valeria J. Huckina of M 

In Portland, Me., 15th inst., John Pierpont Collins ef 
Boston, to Miss Louisa Emery Trowbridge of P. 


_ DIED. 


In this city 21st inst., Jerry B. Parker, 35. * 
Boston 1th inst., Martha J., wife of William 





In Seuth 
T. Robbins, 24 years 9 months 

In Charlestown {th inst., Elia Maria, only daughter of 
Paul Collins, 9 years 3 months 

In Cambridge 18th inst.. Mrs. Cartharine Stone, fermer- 
ly of Dorchester, 73 

In Medford 20th inst., Maria Eliza, only child of Eli Red- 
man, 1 year 10 months 2) days 

In Auburndale 18th inst., Anna Mills, daughtef of Ed- 
ward Strong, 2 years 7 mos 
Charles Scholfield of 


In San Francisco, Cal. 18th inst, 


Boston, 


ee 
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S=PEFP.CHES AND LECTURES: 
BY 


Wendell Phillips. 


| 
This work is already in the hands of the printers, and 
will be issued shortly. It will be gotten upin the Best 
srrLe of American workmanship—from the Cambridge Uni- 
printed on fine tinted paper . bound in taste- 
and illustrated with a striking like 
It will he 


versity press 
ful enamelied cloth 
ness of Mr. Phillips. on steel. by Ho W. Smith 
in crown octavo, of at least &) pages. Price $2 
mail prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt 
Terms 


Sent by 


of the retail price. Agents wanted in every State 


Address for Circular. 


JAMES REDPATH, Publisher, 
$2521 Wasaineros strert. Bostos 
7 Se SMITH 
MINING ENGINEER, 
139 South Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
{Member of the French (reological Society. | 


liberal 


LY¥EMAN, 


Has just opened an office at the above mentioned place, 
and would be happy to be consulted there and receive or- 
ders for geological and topographical surveys, for the estab- 
lishment or superintendence of metallurgical works. or for 
other business connected with Mining Engineering: or to 
give instruction privately or otherwise in the various 
branches of the profession. 

Since his gradaation at Harvard College, in 1855, he has 
worked practically at different times with Professor Lesiey, 
partly on geologieal and topographical surveys, and partly 
in travelling through the Eastern, Middle and Southern 
States for the collection of the statistics of the Iron manu- 
facture, and in 1858 was employed »y Professor Hal! as 
Assistant Geologist of the Iowa State Geological Survey, 
until its suspension ; and has now recently returned frnm 
Europe, where he studied two years at the Paris School of 
Mines and one year at that of Freiberg. and visited many 
places of geological. mining and metallurgical importance 
in both France and Germany. 

Rererences: Professor J. P. Lesiey, Philadelphia; Mr. 
Charies Short, do; Messrs. Furness, Brinley & Co., do; 
Prof. James Hall, Albany ; Dr. Charles T. Jackson, Boston ; 
Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, New York. fed. 63 
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THE COMMONWEALTH. 


PYBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY aT 





22 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON 


The Commonwealth isan independent journal, devoted 
to the cause of Free Democratic Government ; government 
by the whole people without respect of race, nativity, or 
sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinetion of Siavery, 
holding Freedom to be the inalienable right of all men, and 
the essential condition of any real government. 

It will continue to insist upon the fnll employment of 
Liberty as the legitimate and specific weapon against the 
rebellion of Slavery. } 

It believes in the Constitution as it is, and in the Union 
as it was not, before the rebellion, but as it was meant by 
its founders to be. 

Tt is not the organ of any party or man; but is pledged 
to the welfare of the people, to Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity, whatever party or man shall rise or fall. 

The Commonwealth will not however devote itself entire- 
ly to political questions but will seek to become in the best 
sense of the word 

A FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 

It will aim to present the news of the week in a concise 

' and readabie form, together with such official documents, 
speeches, sermons, addresses, and editorials as may be of 
permanent interest ; selecting carefully from the great mass 
of matter which the daily journals throw before the publie. 

It will also aim to serve the cause of Literature and Art, 
by presenting its readers original Essays, Tales, Sketches, 
Reviews, and Notices, all of real excellence, and will select 
freely from fields new andold. In its columns have already 
appeared articles in Verse and Prose, from some of the best 
American writers. 

The Sciences and Useful Arts will not be overlooked, but 
it is hoped that all classes of men, and especially that class 
which is the strength of all, the Workingmen, will find here 
something which meets their wants. 

It will devote itself particularly to the collection of facts 
concerning the emancipated workingmen of the South, 
availing itself for this purpose of the extensive correspond - 
ence of the Emancipation Leagug, and the Educational 
Commission. 

The Conmmonwealth has also made arrangements to ob- 
tain the best correspondence of its own from the most im- 
portant posts of our army, especially eonceruing the Freed- 
mor 

The following writers, among many others, have already 
contributed to our columns, and will continue to do so: 

Rev. D. A. Wasson, 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Rev. C. T. Brooks, 
Myron B. Benton, 
Miss E. P. Peabody, 
Hlon. M. F. Conway, 
E. Morris Davis, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Elizur Wright, 
David Lee Child, 
George L. Stearns, 


Lydia Maria Child, 
W.E. Channing, 
A. Bronson Alcott, 
Joel Benton, 
Mrs. Caroline A. Mason, 
Rev. 0. B. Frothingham 
Rev. Robert Collyer, 
James S. Gibbons, 
F. W. Bird, 
Wm. 8. Robinson, 
James Redpath 

Letrers From Evrope.—Monceure D. Conway, one of the 
Editors, has sailed for Europe, and will write exclusively 
for the Commonwealth. Mr. (. will remain for the most 
part in England, in constant communication with those who 
there advocate the cause of America. His means of obtain- 
ing information will be extensive, and it is believed that his 
letters will contribute materially to the interest of the pa- 
per 





TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADTANCE: 


One copy, one year - « ‘. $2.00 
A club of six copies - - =! _ 10.00 
A club of ten copies : - 16.00 


In each case an extra copy to the one who sends the club 
Additions may be made to clubs at the same rates 
It is not necessary that papers for clubs shall all be sent 
to one post office 
. Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


One square, first insertion - - $1 00 
“5 “* subsequent insertions - - ey 
Special Notices, per line, each time : - 2% 





All communications to be addressed to 
kK. B. SANBORN, 


aplo No. 22 Bromfield street, Boston. 


M R. 
OF THR. 


ROCKY BMOUNTALKS. 


ON EXHIBITION aT THE 


BLERSTADT’S PICTURE 


STUDIO BUILDING, 
TREMONT STREBT, 
From 9A.M. to5 P.M. Admission 25 cents. Season 
2t—33 


tickets 50 centa 


rr oe BOO K 


AN IMMENSE DEMAND! 





EVERYBODY WANTS TO READ IT. 


Hive "Thousand Copies 
ORDERED IN ADVANCE. 


VSOOO! 


A RELIABLE LIFE OF 


Abraham Lincoln, 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


THE PIONEER BOY; 
AND HOW HE BECAME PRESIDENT 
By Wintism M. Taaver, author of “The Bobbin Boy,” 

‘Poor Boy and Merchant Prince,’ &e. With five full 

page illustrations, by Harley. Price $1. 

This book contains the early life of President Lincoln— 
tracing his career from boyhood up to manhood. Two 
years have been spent in its preparations, end all the mate- 
rial has been derived from reliable sources. It is presented 
in the form of a tale for boys and young men; and will in 
fact be of much interest to all. The sale of this book will 
be very large, and Booksellers are requested to send in their 
advance orders, aa they will be filled in the order they are 
received 

aLso, 


THE RESULTS OF SLAVERY. 
COCHIN ON THE UNITED STATES 
Being the Complement to M. Cochin’s ‘‘Results of Emanci- 
pation,” and forming. with that remarkable volume, the 
most exhaustive possible review of Slavery, as a sysiem 
and an institution 
This volume being largely on the United States, will be 


of special interest. Translated by Miss Boots. 12mo 
21% 
PEKIN ; 
VOL. II] OF “THE SPECTACLE SERIES.” 


With five fuli-page and twenty-five small illustrations, 
rare and curious, from original designs, which came from 
Pekin. Also, illustrated title-page Written by one well 
and directly informed of the country of which she writes 
So little that is authentic has been written of China, that a 
book got up in the attractive form of thia will be immensely 
popular, and be sought for by children everywhere. Price 


75 centa 


19” For sale by every Bookseller in the country, or sent 


by mail free on receipt of price. 





WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. ... Boston. 

tH Agents wanted for the sale of the above Books in 

every county in New England. Young men, otheSwise un- 

occupied, are selling from &) or 100 copies of ‘The Pionear 

Boy” per day, and are making money. For terms, apply to 





the Publisher 233 
EV. M. D. CONWAY'S WORKS 
ied. 9. - #1. 
Thomas Paine - - - - =e ae 
East and West : - - - - 0 
: - 06 


Natural History of the Devil - 
Any of the above will be sent post paid on receipt of the 
price. Address CommoxweaLta Orrice. 





F oO R Ss A L E : 


RESIDENCE AT CONCORD, MASS. 


A gentleman going to Europe desires to sell » very desira- 
ble residence situated in a pleasant part of Concord, within 
three minutes walk of the depot. The house has 9 rooms, 
besides attic, store rooms, pantries, large bath-room, closets, 
ete., and all in excelient repair. It is surrounded by a gar- 
den of nearly an acre of well cultivated ground, full of heal- 
thy fruit trees, apples, pears, plams, grapes, ete. Purni- 
ture (new) sold, if desired. Terms easy, and part secured, 


. if desired, by mortgage on the estate. Apply to 


HENRY G. DENNY, Beq., 42 Court strest. 
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The Charities of Boston. 


NUMBER FOUR. 
For the Commonwealth. 
THE WASHINGTONIAN HOME. 
Z; 
The Washingtonian Home is an institu- 
tion for the reformation of drunkards. 


Right here, springs up two chief objections 
which should be met before we cross the 


threshold of this Home. Let us look at for, they cost us, more or less, the loss of 


them. 
It is said—and truly enough—that to try 
to reclaim drunkards is to begin at the wrong 


end ; that our efforts should be put forth to 
keep men from becoming the victims of the 


‘Demon of the Still.” But the auswer is 
near and everywhere: here they are, these 
“enemy's wounded’—now, what are you 


ing to do about it? Clearly, denouncing come to count the moral cost, figures are no | 


the habit of using intoxicating liquors, or the 
venders and manufacturers of them, or those | 


official or unofficial respectabilities in high or, Home was established that drunkards could | 


low place who set the example of violating | 
the laws which prohibit the sale of them,—or ; 
even employing the most fervid eloquence to 


warn the rising generation against the vice Jast?’’ asked Father Taylor of ‘‘ some Cal- | 


which ‘‘steals men’s brainsaway,” and steels’ 


their hearts against the tears of their wives theological theories. All evils have their the Bishop appends to it two corollaries: Rosier, Hiesstand, and others, a smal) but gal- ‘h 
and their children, and the warning voices of origin in man, and they can all be conquered | First, that the books in question are not di- lant band, when it raged fiercest in New PUDIS mans. 0 ; 
rules, and being personally familiar with | 


| not help it—to receive the utterly impenitent sistence of herds and flocks forty years in the | 
|and irreclaimable. No man, no woman is | wilderness is not provided for ; the inability of 
| irreclaimable who has moments of penitence, | the Hebrews fully to occupy Canaan, is in- | Hii Qcineuns Heian Raves, La.) 


‘or who knows that he or she ts degraded : 


i As long as shame its reign extends, 
Hope’s blest dominion never ends. 

' For such moments, for the drunkard, 
| should Washingtonian Homes be open; homes 
| where the truth is known that between con- 
| scious degradation and a noble manhood there 
_is but a single vow and a few resolute steps. 
It is too expensive to neglect drunkards— 


their labor, the influence of their example, 
the support of their family. the heavy charges 


of keeping large police, judicial, and peni- 
nes eh ee ee ee with his arithmetic and measuring rule in! 
' hand, he counts and takes dimensions. 


liquors, and to facilitate their sale. All this | is an excellent method of distinguishifig be-| counsel raised the objection of 


kinds for their demoralization and their pun- 
ishment, beside the enormous sums spent in 


may be reckoned in money. But when we 


longer of value. 
It was objected before the Washingtonian 


not be reformed. ‘‘ You tell me a great 
deal of what the devil does, and what power 
he has: when did you hear from Christ 


vinistic friends,” when speaking of purely 


| historically true.” 


he is said to enjoy a high rank as a mathe- Proclamation he claimed for him freedom. 


11th.—We will appear in clean clothes on 
every Sunday morning—fine, ten cents. 

12th—All disputes among ourselves will 
be brought before the manager, whose de- 
cision we will abide by. 


RESULTS OF EMANCIPATION, 


Correspondence of the Newark Mercury. 


consistent with their supposed numbers ; the | Merch 7 % 
number of first born, bearing a ratio of one: » * Jpa ai peer JP staan ail 
| fortieth to the totality of births, istoo small; 4 7,.,,4; bid Roe " ki 4 
th number of the Israelities at the Exodus Pye se oe gust received from oe ” our usual watch. being entitled to ten cents 
= 000.000 hs tt h ? so fom friend, I notice that ‘‘ The first decision un- rea: ioht d fift 8 a it anak Giealt er 
Jeu in ney Se Po wcis Tou i, der the President’s Proclamation was made | aa a ee ee eee 
' ural increase tein about 4 623 ;s the pum- bes cs Louis, Mo., by Judge Glover. 14th —If over five hogsheads of sugar are 
lh mga ite . Re Exod ae t all, I will not raise the question of time, but iead : ie ied ae at will di 
a he Ag nd h 35 83 val ae : state that in the latter part of February I ade Gv "olla roy ; hI a i th - 
for their duties, and the provision made fo heard Judge S. S. Whittaker, of the New vide five doliars for each hogshead over tha 


their support too: large ; the indiscriminate | (),), : zo - Cs number. The hand who has the greatest 
and barbarous destruction of the Midianites ge cain pir enpgpranhl ps oe ‘ number of credit marks, and the fewest num- 
is incredible. These are the principal topics } 044 made in his Jen disk datehiielities the | ber of bad marks, will be entitled to the high- 
and showings of the book. , | 5... | est prize ($25 00,) with five prizes of $12 00 

The author traverses the field of inquiry ¢ojp in Louisiana. Sage ene ; “ysiee 
A black man was offered as witness on aj © ©!Vi0e4 equally among the hands 


This trial between white persons; the o posing | Ps sie ae er ggg Wg aie 
» ave , £4., He Jth, o. 


lavery. | 
tween fact and fiction. On the whole he (Slaves not allowed by Slavedriver’s law, | Sir :—By authority of the General Com- 


decides ‘that the account is mixed with 4, give testimony in cases between whites. ) manding, I will visit the plantations under 
much contradictory matter, and cannot be _ The lawyer producing the witness, proved by YOUr charge as frequently as possible. I will 
‘the testimony of the negro, that the latter. take good care, so long as you observe your 

In the prosecution of this method, the had just escaped from rebeldom, across Lake P@"t of the contract, that the negroes shall 
Bishop seems to follow a bent of his genius; Ponchartrain to New Orleans, and under the T¢®der faithful obedience and labor during 
the year. 


matician, and has made some contributions) Judge Whittaker (I am proud to know the place or hire to others. 
| If they violate their agreement, I will 


to mathematical science. ' him—a true Jerseyman, who breasted man- ' 


Having established his main conclusion, fully the storm of rebellion with Durant, | Place them on Government works, without 
| pay, or subject them to some other salutary 


I highly approve the above 


their friends—clearly, all this will not re- jn man,—all outward forms of them, there- | vinely inspired or infallible; second, that Qrleans,) ruled that the negro was a free- : ; ; 
claim this falling generation who have al- fore, are ready to cry quits whenever , they were not written by Moses nor by any man, under and by virtue of that Procla- YOU" practical suecess in working a large 
fore, number of hands, I am led to believe that 


ready ruined their bodies and nearly ruined a hero gnzes at them with intent to kill. other person who participated in the transac- | mation, and must be sworn. 
their minds, also, by the practice of drunken- | The history of the’ Washingtonian Home _ tions or witnessed them. 


ness. They are the legacies of our fathers, | 


these drunkards, and we must inherit them. claimable when dealt with by men who are and clearness, analogous to that of mathe- — — peg et id omne genus, 
i fe them. We will matic: ati sxpressed Tebel sympathizers, and negro (in slavery ; 
‘in earnest, and who love them e will matical demonstrations. They are exnressed ymp gro ( ery) bial ou. sll ta to: ha senpligce, will lent 


What shall we do with them? 
There are three ways of disposing of them | 
—by imprisonment, by neglect, and by 1e-/ 
formation. Sending drunkards to jail and 
penitentiary does not cure the ill. You cut 
off the pimple from the face of society, but it 
reiippears again and in a worse form too. Neg- 
lect has been tried, and neither will that an- 
swer. For drunkenness is a contageous dis- 
ease, and toleave it alone is to spread it. 
Finally, reform was suggested, and many, 
both of the friends and the enemies uf Tem- 
perance opposed it, some, silently,—with | 
doubts; others, actively—with objections. 
Men who aided other reforms beld back from 
this one. Slavery exists—several millions 
of its victims exist—just as Drunkeness and its | 
victims exist; now, what would the philanthro- 
pist think of the friend of freedom who should 
say that to seek to abolish Slavery and re- 
claim its victims from their ignorance, bru- 


tality, licentiousness and cruelty—we mean | years old, it isdemonstrated to be much old- * i : 
' specting the early history of the human race. 


its victims among both races—was to begin | 
at the wrong end ; that we should rather try 
to prevent the enslavement of human beings 
and thus stop the evil at its source? Yet it 
is true that we do begin at the wrong end in 
both cases—only, the mischief of itis, that 
for these men, these slaves, these poor whites, 
(and in this phrase we include Jeff. Davis 
who is as much so as the Carolina clay-eater ) 
and these drunkards, we can’t get hold ot 
the other end, until by unceasing pulling 
we tug it out of the Devil's grip. who 
clenches it, at this time, as tightly as ever 
miser grasped gold. 

All reform begins ‘‘ at the wrong end.” 
The first syllable in the words frankly ad- 
mits the fact; Re, again, once more, try it 
over! Yet we in this planet have no other 
choice. God himself could not help us in 
any other way. If we could only be born 


_ angels—put in the straight and narrow path 


to begin with,—and then, as the saying is, 
stay put! But we were not and we wont, 
and hence even Christianity refuses to enter 
the heart except on a trinal ladder of Res— 
Repentance, Reformation, and Regeneration. 
(We might use more modern words, less 
abused than these symbols of sacred realities 
have been, but, as the Reformer who barks 
at words that are truly representative, —how- 
ever much they may have been perverted— 
needs a good deal more charity than he keeps 
on hand for distribution, we prefer to retain 
the old Hebrew phraseology. But this isa 
digression. ) 

Objection number two was that such an 
institution would encourage drunkenness ! 
This objection springs from a confusion of 
abolish and encourage. Reclaiming drunk- 
ards will never eradicate drunkenness ; jnst 
as running off slaves would never have abol- 
ished slavery. The Washingtonian Home 
bears the same relation to the slavery of the 
Still that the underground railroad bore to 
the slavery of the South. Both were de- 
signed to restore individual slaves to their 
rights as free men ; to give back what Slavery 
had taken from them, their rights to their 
Wives, Children, Homes, Wages, Brains, | 
Hearts, and Bodies, or as the Declaration of 
Independence phrased it, to life, liberty, and 
tbe pursuit of happiness. Zealous partisans 
of the underground railroad may have thought 
at times that they would abolish slavery by 
their invisible locomotive and unseen trains ; 
possibly some of the grateful ‘* graduates”’ of 
the Washingtonian Home may entertain a 
similar hope respecting intemperance through 
their favorite institution; but both are too 
sanguine. As to encouraging drunkenness 
by snatching the father of a family from Five 
Points groggeries and brothels and restoring 
him to a happy home, and bis former position 
in society, the assertion seems too frivolous to 
answer, were it not that even colored men, 
recognized by their people as leaders and by 
us es writers of ability, have publicly re- 
gretted that slaves ever knew of the under- 
ground railroad, as it afforded the enterpris 
ing a method of escape which otherwise would 
have been afforded by insurrection only. It 
is the result and punishment of too exclusive 
a devotion to one idea or method that it makes 
a man purblind and half-hearted: thus, in 
life, the thesis of President Hill in litera- 


ture holds true, when rendered that the ca- | 


pacity for usefulness in special philanthropic 
movements is in direct proportion, other 
things being equal, to the breadth and sin- 
cerity of one’s practical sympathy with every 
effort to ameliorate the condition of the un- 
fortunate. Prohibitionists who will advocate 
temperance, but not belp to restore the drunk- 
ard to society ; clergymen who will preach 
purity, but not rescue the woman taken in 
adultery from the violence of the mob and 
the self-righteous until she can profit by the 
words, ‘‘Go and sin no more’’; abolition- 
ists who will denounce slaveholding, but not 
aid the negro to escape, by the undergroud 
railroad—or any other not immoral ageney— 
may be consistent, and persistent and honest, 
but they are not the less half-hearted friends of 
the outcast. 

Two considerations should more than out: 
weigh these objections, even had they any 
force. First, it is our duty to redeem our 
own victims ; secondly, we cannot afford to 
neglect them, Jack Wilkes said that the 
worse use that you could make of a man was 


to hang him. 


to speak of being an imposition on the World 
of Spirits. 
criminals and outcasts, it is our business to 
cure them here—not skulk the duty and put 
it on the inhabitants of the next world ; 
which should only be foreed—since we can- 


demonstrates that no drunkards are irre- 


visit it next week. 


¢ >> 





For the Commonwealth. 
BISHOP COLENSO 
ON THE 

EARLY SACRED BOOKS. 

Three great battles have been fought over 
the Bible in the interest of Science. I. The 
battle for modern astronomy, which makes 
the sun the centre of the planetary system, 
against the Judaic theory, which made the 
earth the centre. IL The battle of Geology 
against the theory of the creation of the 
world in six days. III. The battle both of Ge- 
ology and history, in favor of an earlier ori- 
gin of the human race than that allowed by 
the Judaic account. This way begun by the 


Greeks in the Septuagint, 150, B. C. The : 


Judaic account makes the world about 6,000 


er; the Judaic account makes it a work of 
six days, assigning the entire vegetable king- 
dom to the third day, the sun, moon, and stars 
to the fourth day, and the whole animal king- 
dom to the fifth and sixth. This is driven 
from the field by the monuments of past 
ages and the fossil remains of millions of 
generations, stratum below stratum, many 
miles deep over large parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

Today another and higher question, which 
has often been debated, but against which 
conservatism has been able to sustain itself 
hitherto, is pressed on the world for a new 
and final solution. It is the question of the 
character and objects of the Judaic sacred 
books. 

It has been claimed from an early period, 
that they are superhuman productions, given 
by a divine inspiration which makes every 
word of them the word of God; and that 
they are narratives of facts without fictions, 
mistakes or errors. Other books may be 
mixed with errors, but these are pure infalli- 
ble truth. Is this correct? Tradition and 
conservatism say Yes; all the great churches 
of Christendom say Yes ; the heads of univer- 
sities and colleges, and most of the profes- 
sors of Biblical Science, say Yes ; but truth 
and evidence say Vo. This is now the sub- 
ject of the world’s inquiry. The spirit of 
God is mustering his hosts to the battle, to 
make it decisive and final. Controversies do 
not last always; many eminient German 
scholars declared against the common opinion 
years ago, and sustained their judgment by 
evidence that cannot be resisted. Indepen- 
dent inquirers without concert and without 
knowledge of each other, in different quar- 
ters of the globe, come irresistibly to the 
same result. They reach it by different 
paths ; and arrive at many independent so- 
lutions of the question. The rejection of 
the inspiration and infallible correctness of 
the Judaic sacred books, is no longer con- 
fined to infidels, and proclaimed as part of 
the programme of crusades against Christi- 
anity ; it is held by learned, caatious, con- 
servative, and devout Christians, and pro- 
claimed as a great and beneficial improve- 
mgnt for the advancement of piety, virtue, 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

Among numerous contributions to this 
department of Science, is the work of the 
Rt. Rev. John William Colenso, D. D., 
Bishop of Natal, on the Southeast Coast of 
Africa, a prelate of the church of England. 
The prelacy in all churehes, like kings on 
thrones, are proverbially conservative. And 
those who judge the Bishop of Natal on the 
principles of a narrow and selfish expediency, 
think him rather verdant, to make such a 
publication. The bishop was not unaware 
of the delicacy of the position which he was 
assuming. He introduces his brief work 
with a long preface of thirty-six pages, and 
pauses again after completing it, through an 
introduction of fifteen pages more. He 
seems to be fully aware of the stormy sea on 
which his ideas are about to be launched, 
and clings to the shore to the last minute, 
availing himself of every petty excuse, for a 
little delay, but without a thought of shrink- 
ing finally, from his task. Had he beena 
more practiced dialectician, he would have 
prefaced less. 

His book is much criticised, and the ma- 
licious and carping spirit of a portion of 
Christendom, gives itself full scope over it, 
as it imagines at the bishop's expense, but 
really to its own shame and confusion. The 
book is kind, genial, bold, explicit, manly, 
and Christian like. One of its great ex- 
cellences is perspicuity and directness. The 
author had made up bis mind on_ the 
points in question, and wishes to be under- 
stood. In this respect, Colenso’s book is 
a great advance on the ‘*Essays and Reviews’ 
which preceded it; they are often dark and 


_ perplexed, and abound in loose generalities, 


which may mean more or less, according to the 
affinities of the interpreter. 

The great thesis of the book, is that the 
sacred narative ts not historically true. 
What the design and object of those writings 
was, the author does not inform us ; he con- 
tents himself mainly with establishing this 
point, that whatever they are, they are not 
as is generally supposed, a true history. 

The Bishop examines the family of Judah, 


We add that the next worse and finds its history erroneous,—the (Court of 
use, is to make him an outcast. Both meth- the Tabernacle is too small for the congrega- 
ods are cruel, cowardly and expensive, not tion or national assembly; the accounts of 


Moses and Joshua addressing all Israel are 


If we by our neglect create extravagant ; the priests’ duties are impracti- 


cable ; the acquisition of arms to supply the 
nation at the Exodus, is anaccountable ; the 
‘history of the paseover and departure em- 
braces incidents that are impossible ; the sub- 


' or advice is asked upon them. 
the argument, step by step, bold and free, : t 
and open as the day; and in the rear come ay, to witness the dress parade of the third 
' the conclusions with all the assurance of re- regiment Louisiana Native Guard, (colored ) 


| to have commenced. 


, you will certainly be able to maintain order 
: i srtainty South, despite the opposition of the modern M4 secure faithful labor, with but little in- 
These conclusions have an air of certainty ! PP terference of the military authorities. 


Be assured, however, that justice to the 


The work goes bravely on, even in the fa 


j h 0 ca tion or reserve, and no judoment worshi ppers shame be it said, in dear old | 
iy 80 Caution, oF Tee Before on ion me to use strong measures to enforce labor, 
| Lwish youcould be here, if only fora ®S also to protect the laborers. Very respeet- 
fully yours, Gro. H. Hanks, 
Lieut., and Gen. Supt. of Negro Labor. 


sistless power. Col. James A. Nelson commanding. Some 
Wh torn conclasioma atop fir ahosk: of a Ser MemmOee will not make good soldiers. I negroes doing more work by one third than 
‘ . oe erealiy ., answer, your wish is father to that thought, they ever did before under the lash of the 


just and complete-theory of the books. They you negro worshippers of the rebel and reb- | overscer. I find the testimony of all the 


are only negative and destructive; this is gg a | . x 46 
: : 1] sympathisine school, but facts are fas ‘overseers corresponding with bis statement, | 
_ only the preparatory work of science. Science el sympathising school, ts are fast dis-, I 8 


, , : aasertions. and he now thinks it is the duty of the South 
must clear its ground, and for this purpose Proving your assertio Rea : eta’ ’ 
akon free eg the ave wad scale, a ig Fhe Fourth Louisiana Native Guard is or- t accept the President $s proclamation, not 
so far destructive ; but it is mainly construe. ganizing. I wish I could say fifth, sixth, ete. ouns ee ern et poling “= ee 
tive, and always utilitarian seeking for some-  Lhis is the very best locality in the South- thoroughly convinced it would be. ‘The plan 
ee: fos ees vale o aise black regiments. 
thing good and seizing it. We beg leave to West to Tatse Diack reg . . 
ss cmlit ak Gea Ttshno's denuke “es stating More of the radicalism of Butler, Phelps, lar among the planters that he is continually 
Pl says So y eS Hunter and Co., we might soon be sending ¢alled upon by planters who desire a copy of 


the positive doctrines of science, in respect * ; . : . 
P Pee’ our white troops North, instead of planting his rules to work their slaves under. As 


to the books in question. te : 
wat . remany this isa proof against the old and long he 

We ai ino vent cetous Sk cal bad them here four feet under ground, where many sa proof ag ile d long | eld 

ney ag 3 _ ms al, ¢ more have gone from the hospitals than from @Tgument that free labor could not exist in 

furnish us much valuable information re- tho pattle fields ; yet men stand by with the the Southern States, it deserves more than 


The author, doubtless, bad previous docu- as fighters a large amount of thews and sin- while slavery is doomed forever, this does not 

ments ; though the oldest [lebrew books pre- |...” (perfectly acclimated, that laughs to necessarily ruin the Southern States. 

served, these early Hebrew books are not the oom the tropical sun) Sccmen a black obin ——___ + 2-2 + ___ 

first that were written; the language shows }..n0ns to cover them 

long use, and affords internal evidence of ss fe : TION POLICY 

— th ad >, ps oe me Semel The negro is willing to do his part to finish ris ht Mindat Democrat 

with whom the schoo Gahylonan wed arp. ‘the war, why not allow him % Oh ! nO ; It is now two years since the first indi- 

iiaaeenlnas were aiicheartine © @hatarce that will never do ; you are too bitter. That cation of disaffection and dissension appeared 

sre aE ok om bites bc os st respectable bedy of traitors, the Louisiana in the ranks of the Republican party of this 

C., 114 years after the deluge, thus con- planters must be first consulted, and their city. Previous to that time, General F. P. 

firming the testimony Of the tein Gea Oe adopted. Such men as assembled at Blair, Jr., had been the representative man, 
5 the St. Charles Hotel, of whom Doctor Cott- and conceded leader of that party. Te has 


sbbadet : 
storians, th: ® Baby ans 4 . s : 
historians, that the Babylonians commenced man, an old resident of Louisiana, told me, been the bold, vigorous and eloquent cham- 


— of ae iy wr tbencoon At «Sir, Lean see but two Union men, uncon- pion of emancipation as a measure of State 
‘ 4 » Eeyptian bieroglyphics 4:,- ee : ie : : 
= Ce bee , ge ee sOR P08 ditional, in this body.” By their petitions, ad- policy, and upon it bad been triumphantly 
sie hed gf : Jel a eee hee “scuees vice, ete., poor darkey can be set to work elected to Congress. He commanded the 
a aa “ea “peal nae ey gat with the hoe, to raise crops which they hope entire confidence of his party at home, and 
Rev as sr Be iclont tae enh oe Jeff. Davis will help them toreap,buttohandle being the only Republican representative 
ney P i eR Mag seagate pee Hee eT the musket, that would be radicalism, un- from a Slave State, with a brother in the cab- 
“ble te the Judaie Seribe who wrote the hecke {ivilized ‘warfare, ete., and irritate that inet of a Republican President, he wielded 
oes he ae Th egies od casas ne se highly respectable body, the planters of Lou- an influence second to none in the Union. 
Ce vrfeer, ina, many of whom, from the North, as In the period preceding the bombardment of 
org sia es and of grunge the MecCalls, Johnsons, Van Bergens, ete., Sumter his eloquent and indignant protest 
stead of giving us the name of the KM owning property in both sections of the Union against compromise or a tame and bhumilia- 
Sigypt when. Tovey) ld into tl i a sapeponbnaasoe. 
tach sace pags ges pie | gone .. may be appropriately classed in the category ting concession to traitors in arms, elevated 
eee a ae ge rE dics Bir ~ ri a of ‘English patriots of the revolution’ and him still higher in the confidence not only of 
“th rer 7 @ ua a bie cae gi ‘Union. men with secession proclivities.’ his constituents but of the great loyal heart 
ua ie ed ee 1 i es mB aha Wednesday we had an arrival from up of the country. In all matters pertaining to 
Meee acne nee ne or enme me river, a large flat-bgat, with over twenty of | this department his word was law; he had 
chronology of its events, he calls both ae . ice ee 
Ph Rade Thin sila: Sa ‘i ee the loyal colored citizens ; and like the Is- the unlimited confidence of the President, 
argolhe AMS Me IS nota instoric name yaelities of old, they had borrowed, from and exercised with the cheerful acquiescence 
of any king in Egypt ; and only appears in SARS: : : 
is Haboaw saneed Visca. sade ophose that their task-masters some six and twenty bales of the people the full power and authority of 
lori capt sacred Hooks, and in others tat of cotton, (IL hope to see its value distributed the Government. ‘To him was awarded the 
rive om these. Josepbus tells us that . . ane 5 gee ; 
derive it Ir Gute Se ih é among the contrabands who brought it), both sagacious foresight by which, in the midst of 
the name Pharaoh signified king in the Egyp- PF in 5 “rape 
. . ° . e b ‘ ¢ ars ) § es 8s § bose 
oe lene his t ae ch valuable acquisitions to that Government you fears from sceret enemies, his summons 
8 ina “pg oe eg wala so much venerate. We are getting valuable like the bugle note of Rhoderick Dhu— 
eurage  G . ; . ‘ preg athe P* information from them every day. There called up, as if by magic, from all parts of 
mncer The mareeks 5 Dub ts 1S Not Con- has not been a torpedo planted by the rebels the city, an armed host in martial array, to 
firmed by the inscriptions. It does not . . y : ni de 
aunear that. th 7 t ki f E si in the river hereabouts (and many have been) the astonishment of trembling patriots and 
ri Osa es pane Sings Of BYP" that some loyal black man has not given in the dismay of conspiring traitors. 


sileus, the Greek word for king. _ have ofjJy a curse or a kick for them. ment, and entered upon his duties. In grap- 
_ The use of this title for a proper name in- J have written too much I fear. 
dicates that the narrative is in part fictitious, protedt and* defend this poor down-trodden  midable strength all over the State, Gen. 
and that the account was written after a race, and know full well your kind senti- Fremont saw clearly that the strength and 
knowledge of the true names of the Egyp- ments in their behalf. power as well as the cause of’ the rebellion 
tian kings under whom these events occurred New Orveans. March 31. was slavery, and like a statesman and a sol- 
was lost. It is clear that the writer was ig- Afr. Editor: A former resident of New dier, he struck at the life of the conspiracy 
norant of them, for the use of them would Jersey, but during the last several years a by emancipating the slaves of rebels, and 
have added much to the value of his work as gesident of New Orleans has been ‘converted thus removing the cause. At this time Gen. 
a book of history. ; _ from the error of his ways’ by a thorough, Blair turned upon his cherished friend, and 
The author appears to have availed him- trial of free colored labor in raising cotton and | to the surprise of this community assailed 
self of the best information possessed in his sugar, as there were a great number of plan- his administration with great bitterness and 
time, and to have compiled, modified, and ar- tations unoccupied, and believing that there | sought to have him removed. The emanci- 
ranged the traditions and literary stores of was money to be made on the above named pation of the slaves of rebels, defensible and 
previous ages, in a connected series of his- articles at the enhanced price for which they are warranted, alike by policy and justice, re- 
tory, chronology, biography. theology, moral now selling even if the negroes would not ceived the cordial approval of most of the loy- 
science, and politics. The older docu- do but one half of the work they formerly al people of the city, and was a triumphant 
ments were probably translated and re- did, as he believed would be the case. He vindication of the principle for which Gener- 
vised according to the best judgment of that aecordingly leased several plantations up the al Blair and his party had contended, and 
period. _., Mississippi and after stocking them placed his sudden and violent opposition to it deep- 
The whole, therefore, has a great historic the negroes on them under the following rules : ly wounded the great mass of his party friends, 
value, and is like Homer and. Herodotus RULES AND REGULATIONS. and justly awakened their suspicions and dis- 
combined. It is a vast storehouse of facts — 1st--We agree to work on this plantation trust. His avowals in Congress, making 
and incidents belonging to the earliest his- | for one year, and to do such a day’s work as emancipation in this State dependent on col- 
tory of the human race. It far exeeeds Ho- was done in former years. onization, and his subsequent action, tended 
mer in its delineations of ancient lifeand man--  2d—We will obey the manager in all still further to alienate from him his old 
ners, and in its estimates of human character; things, and assist him’ to enforce these rules friends, and resulted in complete estrange- 
and Herodotus in the extent and value of its against all offenders, ment. Meanwhile, from his position as the 
contributions to man’s earliest history ; but ~~ 3d—Lost time will be deducted. Lazy only Republican representative from this 
its superlative execllence is, that it teaches a work will cause a deduction of wages. Tasks State, Mr. Blair's voice was potential in all 
system of rational theology, picty, and virtue, will be given when possible. 5 Federal appointments here, State and milita- 
and inculeates the highest and noblest les- — 4:h—We will go to work at daylight, and 1y, and be took good care to fill all offices 
sons of \practical morality. will work until dark, taking the usual num- with his own personal friends. In this con- 
This positive character of the Hebrew sa- ber of hours for meals. For being too late dition of things he came back from Congress 
ered books, and their positive excellencies at getting out, ten minutes after the last tap to seek a reélection, and found himself in the 
are important to he noted by all the friends of the bell, a fine of ten cents. Habitual anomalous position of a politician without a 
of progress. It would be a great error to laziness, stealing, quarreling or breakingany party. His former party supporters were 
displace the rubbish which ages of supersti- other rule, expulsion fromthe place, with loss mostly anti-slavery men from principle, and 
tion have accumulated over every page, and of all back wages to the hospital fund. All their confidence in him was irretrievably lost. 
not respect the massy gold pillars and silver fines go to this fund Strenuous efforts were made by Mr. Blair to 
bases which are brought to the surface by its Sth—All hands will be in their cabins at regain their favor; but confidence, especially 
removal. the last tap of the bell, and remain there in the German mind, is as slow in growth as 
We thank the Bishop for his work ; the till the first bell in the morning, under a fine it is fervent and faithful when bestowed, and 
ages will thank him for it. We trust it is of ten cents for each offence. when once lost is still more difficult to regain. 
the slight beginning of a great service, which Gth—The wages are one dollar per month His professions and protestations were alike 
years will extend and perfect ; we accept it for wonien and boys; two dollars for field unavailing. and his efforts failed. . Being 
gladly as one of many contributions to the hands, and three dollars for mechanics—or thus discarded by his old friends, he 
great and precious cause of the emancipation one-twenticth of the crop, with clothing and was driven to seek support and votes else- 
of Christianity from the despotism of tradition- rations usually furnished. where. Hence he became a Conserratrre. 
ary delusions. We are looking for ages of | 7th—Each hand will be responsible for © There was a considerable party in the city 
progress and of the triumph of Christian loss or damage to stock, tools, or other prop- and State originally secession, and strongly 
principles ; and wish to see Christianity un- erty. Striking amule on the head, a fine of pro-slavery in sentiment, who had not the 
shackled, in order that it may accomplish its twenty-five cents. The hand who takes his nerve to openly rebel, and whose outward ex- 
task ; it has too long been enslaved by super- mules through the season in the best order pression of treason was tempered and moder- 
stition ; it is God's child of freedom and_ will be entitled to $25 ; the second best, $15; ated by the display of Federal bayonets near 
power, and the predestined benefactor of the third best, $10; and three prizes of $5 by, and by the varying aspects of successful 
every human being. Religious science is as_ each. rebellion abroad. This party was represented 
well entitled to freedom as the physicalsciences | 8th.—Each family will be allowed half an by the Republican, and as the lines between 
of astronomy, geography, and geology. Its acre for a garden. the loyal and disloyal became more marked 
principles are as certain, and its truths as ir- = %th.—No liquor will be sold or bought and rigid, it was forced, outwardly, at least, 
resistible. The night has been long and on the place by any one, under a fine of one to take ground more decidedly for the Union; 
dreary, but its day dawns; and blessed are dollar for the first offence. Liquor will be while its true sympathies were disclosed by 
the feet of the messenger on the mountains, kept in the Hospital, end sold for thegeneral carping at and denouncing the measures 
that comes to us with news of its progress, fund. adopted by Government for preserving that 
_and blessed is the watchman on the towers. 1(th—No one will leave the place without Union. Especially was its hostility pointed 
of observation, that signals its approach. a written pass to all interference with slavery. To this 


eeenrietien proclamation of: President be, each, twenty of $10 00, and the balance will | 


They will not be allowed to leave | 


Up to the present time he has found the | 


Oh! for of working the negroes, has become so popu- | 


power but not the will, and refuse to emply passing interest and shows the South that | 


Out on all such, GEN. BLAIR AND THE EMANCIPA- 


By his | 
assumed the title of Pharaohs, any more formation to the navy ; yet too many white earnest recommendation, General Fremont | I know this whole region well. | 1 ama South- 


than the Alexandrian kings did that of Ba- jon here, from the North, shame be it said, , was assigned to the command of this depart- | e™” man, and, if you will, born with South- 


I like to pling with the rebellion, which showed for- | 


party Gen. Blair now appealed for support, 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


13th.—During grinding, we will make | 


| letter. 


and with encouraging success. The Aepud- 


| lican was sagacious enough to see, and to 


seize upon this opportunity for dividing, and 


as it fondly hoped, defeating the Republican 


party of this city. The coalition was formed, 
but it would not do for the Repudlican, af- 
ter years of constant abuse and vilification, 


to come out publicly for Mr. Blair, and yet | 


he must have an organ. Hence the con- 
tractors who had become rich by bis patron- 
age, and the Custom House and Post Offlee 
were taxed, and the Union came into life. 
Then we began to hear from General Blair 
and his organ the terms 
*Radieals,”” Red Republicans,”’ and ‘‘Jaco- 
bins”—borrowed from the Republican and 
applied to the Democrat and to his old 
friends and constituents. He procured a 
nomination for Congress in a manner too well 
known to require description, and the Repud- 
lican, as openly as it dared, gave him its sup- 
port. Many of the most prominent and in- 
fluential of his former party friends also sup- 
ported him, and his prospects seemed bright 
and flattering. The President’s emancipa- 
tion proclamation was issued at this time, and 
General Blair, to propitiate his new friends, 
opposed it as unconstitutional and a dead 
So hopeless seemed the chances of 
the Republican Emancipation party to super- 


”? 


' ficial observers, that it was with some diffi- 


culty suitable candidates for the offices could 
be found willing to incur the risk of defeat. 
Such was the condition of parties on entering 
the canvass last fall. The day of election 


| came and passed, and to the astonishment 
and dismay of Mr. Blair, brought a crushing 
| defeat to the coalition. 


The Emancipation- 
Republican party going into the canvass with- 


out organization and without leaders, obtained 


a glorious triumph. It was the triumph not 
of a party, but a principle. Mr. Blair se- 
cured a nominal success for himself by means 
yet to be disclosed, but suffered all the con- 
sequences of a real defeat. His unprinei- 
pled coalition with the secret enemies of the 
Administration he professed to support failed 
in its object, and his prestige and power were 
lost. The same coalition was entered into by 
General Blair’s friends for the charter elee- 
tion this spring. 

The result of this election is the pure and 
simple triumph of principle ; the adventitious 
aid of aristocratic wealth and position, noisy 
politicians and political organization, was all 
with the coalition. But it wanted a living 


honest principle, and it went down. The’! 


emphatie moral of this election, is that honesty 
and fidelity to principles is the best policy. 


THE ARMING OF NEGROES, 
Speech of Adjt. Gen. Thomas at Lake Provi- 
denen be. 

THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY UNALTERABLE. 


Fellow Soldiers :— Your Commanding 
General has so fully stated the object of my 
mission, that it is almost unnecessary for me 
to say anything to you in reference to it. 
Still, as | come here with full authority from 
the President of the United States to an- 
nounce the policy which, after mature delib- 
eration, has been determined upon by the 
wisdom of the nation, it is my duty to make 
known to you clearly and fully the features 
of that policy. It is a source of extreme 
gratification to me to come before you this 
day, knowing as I do full well how glo- 
rious have been your achievements on the 
field of battle. No soldier can come before 
soldiers of tried valor without baving the 
deepest emotions of his soul stirred within 
him. These emotions J feel on the present 
oecasion, and I beg you will listen to what | 
have to say as soldiers reeeiving from a sol- 
dier the commands of the President of the 
United States. 

I came from Washington clothed with the 
fullest power in this inatter. With this pow- 
er, | can act as if the President of the Uni- 
ted States were himself present. I am di- 
rected to refer nothing to Washington, but 
to act promptly—what I have to do to do at 


once—to strike down the unworthy and to 


elevate the deserving. 

I can only speak briefly and cannot enter 
into the details of the subject at present. It 
may be that some of yon are better acquaint- 
ed with this country tban I am, but all my 
early military life was spent in the South. 


ern prejudices; but I am free to say that the 
policy | am now to announce to you [endorse 
with my whole heart. You know full well 
—for you have been over this country—that 
the rebels have sent into the field all their 
available fighting men—every man capable 
of bearing arms, and you know they have 
kept at home all their slaves for the raising 
of subsistence for their armies in the field. 
In this way they can bring to bear against us 
all the strength of their so called Confeder- 
ate States, while we at the North can 
only send, a portion of our fighting 
force, being compelled to leave behind an- 
other portion to cultivate our fields and 


| supply the wants of an immense army. 


The Administration has determined to take 
from the rebels this source of supply—to take 
their negroes and compel them to send back 
a portion of their whites to cultivate their de- 
serted plantations, and very poor persons they 
would be to fill the place of the dark hued 
laborer. They must do this or their armies 
will starve. You know perfectly well that 
rebels had an opportunity offered them under 
the proclamation of the President in Sep- 
tember, to lay down their arms and come 
back into the Union. They failed to do it. 
Not but that the hearts of many men in the 
South were with us and against the rebellion. 
The leaders of the rebellion, Jeff. Davis and 
his satellites, would not permit it, therefore 
they are still in arms against us. 

On the first day of January last the Presi- 
dent issued his Proclamation declaring that 
from that day forward all the slaves in the 
States then in rebellion should be free. 
You know that vast numbers of these slaves 
are within your borders, inside the lines of 
this army. They come into your camps and 
you cannot but receive them. The authori- 
ties in Washington are very much pained to 
hear, and I fear with truth in many cases, 
that some of these poor unfortunates have 
on different occasions been turned away from 
us, and their applications for admission 
within our lines have been refused by our 
officers and soldiers. This is not the way to 
use freedmen. The question came up in 
Washington, ‘‘What is best to be done with 
this unfortunate race 7’ They are coming 
upon us in such numbers that some provision 
must be made for them. You cannot send 
them North. You all know the prejudicies 
of the Northern people against receiving 
large numbers of the colored race. Some 
States have passed laws forbidding them to 
come within their borders. At this day, in 
some States, persons who have brought them 
have been arraigned before the Courts to an- 
swer for the violation of State enactments. 

Look along the river and see the multitude 
of deserted plantations upon its banks. 
These are the places for these freedmen, 
where they can be self-sustaining and °self- 
supporting. All of you will some day be on 


** Abolitionists,”” | 


picket duty, and I charge you all if any of 
this unfortunate race come within your lines 
that you do not turn them away but receive 
them kindly and cordially They are to be 
encouraged to come tous. ‘They are to be 
received with open arms ; they are to be fed 
and clothed ; they are to be armed. 

This is the policy that has been fully de- 
termined upon. I am here to say that [ am 
authorized to raise as many regiments of 
blacks as I can. Iam authorized to give 
commissions, from the highest to the lowest, 
and I desire those persons who ere earnest 
in this work to take hold of it. I desire only 
those whose hearts are in it, and to them 
alone will I give commissions. I don’t care 
who they are or what their present rank may 
be. I do not hesitate to say that all proper 
persons will receive commissions. 

While [ am apthorized thus in the name 
of the Secretary of War, I have the fullest 
authority to dismiss from the army any man, 
be his rank what it may, whom I find mal- 
treating the freedmen. ‘This part of my duty 
[ will most assuredly perform if any case 
comes before me. I would rather do that 
‘than give commissions, because such men are 
unworthy the name of soldiers. 

i hope to hear that in this splendid divi- 
sion, as | know it to be, veterans as Napo- 
lzon would eall them—for you are veterans— 

1 hope to hear before I leave that I shall 
be able to raise at least a regiment from 
among you. I don’t want to stop at one, 
nor at éwo. I must have two at least. It 
is possible that I can procure four. I would 
like to raise on this river twenty regiments 
at least before I go back. I shall take all 
the women and children and all the men un- 
fit for our military organizations and place 
them on these plantations ; then take these 
regiments and put them in the rear. They 
will guard the rear effectively. Knowing the 
country well, and familiar with all the roads 
and swamps, they will be able to track out 
the accursed guerrillas and run them from 
the land. When I get regiments raised you 
may sweep out into the interior with impu- 
nity. Reeolleet, for every regiment of 
blacks I raise, I raise a regiment of whites 
to face the foe in the field. This, fellow- 
soldiers, is the determined policy of the Ad- 
ministration. You all know full well, when 
the President of the United States, though 
said to be slow in coming to a determination, 
when he once puts his foot down it is there, 
and he is not going to take it up. He has 
put his foot down; I am here to assure you 
that my official influence shall be given that 
he shall not raise it. 


‘-_—--2 > - — 
From the New York Tribune. 


GEN, BANKS’ DEPARTMENT. 
| Camp ‘TUMULI, near Berwick’s Bay, La., March 28 

To depict the fortunes of a grand battle, 
painting the glories of heroism, one’s pen 
may be golden and thoughts translucent, but 
searcely so when ‘*Provost duty’’ means ne- 
gro-hunting for slavemasters, and flogging 
women for Secession sugar planters is to be 
recorded as ‘‘serving in the United States 
army.” I declare to Charles Sumner, Owen 
Lovejoy, and other ‘‘agitators’’ that it is one 
thing to whisper the word of freedom’s prom- 
ise in Presidential proclamations, and quite 
another to make freedom practical through 
Provost guards armed with whips and pi- 
oneered by bloodhounds. If the war here- 
about is to be levelled at Cuffee and Cuffee 
only, why, then, in the name of Peace and 
Quict, let muskets be beaten into overseer’s 
whips, and bayonets into slave-goads. 

Here (O Liberty!) is our thirty-four 
starred American flag flying gallantly over 
a camp ground, and there (O Vallandig- 
ham!) just beneath the emblem of nation- 
ality, struts a biped clad in U.S. uniform 
(aye ! and with ‘* Mass. Vols.” on his knap- 
sack, O Gov. Andrew!) flourishing his 
leaden-tipped scourge over a crouching 
woman, while he pricks her husband with a 


U.S. bayonet, to make him ‘ follow his - 


master ’’ to yonder slave-pen. Tere comes, 
dashing and slashing, Sergeant Miller, riding 
by ehivalrously, with cavalry sabre flashing 
lightning on runaway contrabands, as he 
stoops from saddle-bow to lunge at some 
‘nigger ’’ on the right or left, who flies from 
his drunken fury. Down by the Bayou, 
skulks Provost Guard Finnigan, hiding his 
U.S. jacket under an overseer’s coat and 
broad brim, in order to ‘‘ stale a march’”’ on 
yonder ‘ nagur’’ at work on the levee, all 
unconscious of an approaching kidnapper. 
Over across (O Liberty! O Vallandigham ) 
you may spy a jail full of ‘‘ persons of Afri- 
can descent.’” Whatis their crime? Bless 
you, sir! they ran away from plantations 
after their rebel owners had ‘‘ skedaddled ”’ 
to the Confederate army, or they remained 
on the ‘told place,’ and have been auda- 
ciously guilty of supporting themselves ever 
since. So, under ‘ provost law,” we clap 
them into jail till sundry gentlemen in broad 
brims, with big whips, can be summoned to 
identify them, as fugitives from this or that 
plantation, my dear Madame Liberty !—my 
esteemed Mr. Vallandigham! 

Louisiana! blessed parishes of La- 
fourche, Terrebonne, Plaquemine, and sun- 
dry other localities of special loyalty and ap- 
proved slave-ownership ! how benignantly 
the President’s proclamation spreads its agis 
of ‘‘constitutional’’ protection over your run- 
away negroes! Here, tu my feet, crawls 
Toussaint, a black of splendid proportions, 
with a bullet in his shoulder from his owner’s 
rifle yesterday. Here also came to me a wo- 
man with her back flayed by a whip in the 
hands of a Uuited States soldier. 1 see on 
the road before me a negro driven by another 

‘soldier, while an overseer drags him by a 
whip about his neck. 

But who is responsible ? And is there any 
responsibility 7 And if there be, what of it 7 

Certainly, Mr. L. B., the planter on yon- 

. der sugar estate, whoxe negroes are screech- 
ing this moment under the lash, and who has 
a picket of United States soldiers detailed for 
his body guard, and who is a leading judge 
of the Police Committee of this parish—eer- 
tainly this pleasant fellow, L. B., who has 
taken the oath of allegiance, cannot be re- 
sponsible that his ‘‘lines have fallen in pleas- 
ant places.”’ 

And yet I will bring you credible wit- 
nesses, white and biack, who saw this same 
L.. B., with kindred ruffians, to the number 
of several hundred, attack and massacre fif- 
ty loyal men on the railroad bridge near his 
plantation ; saw him shooting the Unionists 
like dogs; and, when one of them fell dying 
at his feet, saw bim kick the poor fellow’s 
teet!: down his throat, to the disgust even of 
rebels themselves, who witnessed the outrage. 
I can show you witnesses who saw L. B. lash 
a runaway slave to the fly-wheel of his steam 
engine, and cause it to rotate till the wretch 
was mummified ; saw him bury another slave 
to the neck in the earth, fix an iron band, 
with iron horns, to his head, suffer him to 
famish several days in that position, and then 
dash his brains out; saw him flog women 
till they died ; saw—but why prolong the 
testimony ? Let it suffice that this monster, 
and scores of kindred spirits, are not only pro- 
tected in their property here now, but upheld 
and assisted in their tyranny, and allowed to 

_ sit as judges, as well as to torture as execu- 
tioners. 
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